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Je Fale, 1823, Me, 
versal Gazettee is, we believe, the most com- — 
e that can be « a manuel, and we think it - 
© would : two volunies in which more information is con- | 

tained— We. are disposed to regard it sions hee defects than any other work of 
the kind before the public. . a 
. “The typographical execution : sightly, and the whole 
forms a repository, of and tical ‘nan greater, We ap- 


prebend, than is elsewhere co into the same com 
“The perusal of the leading articles will establish its bao the sinbeilons OF ch 
scientific and curious student of | -—Thoso aiecbes and which we have had oc- — 


casion to sta owes = bd gh barges os tua betanebine 
. Rot but recomme e work to extensive ve patronage to which its labori- 
ous and conscientious compilation is entitled. 
From a. notice in the National Castte, by Robert Walsh, jun. Beg, 


“Tax authorities, whieh Mr. Worcester are certainly those most wor- 
of reliance. We have ourselves used his Gazetteer fer some time past, and we 


rae to regard it as by far the most accurate, and generally servicea- 
ble work of the kind, which we have ever seen. second edition comprises 
nearly two thousand pages, printed inthe neatest manner on handsome paper.” 
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Tux Corporation of the Uni in ‘Cambridge of opinion that Mr. 
Worcester’s ELEMENTS OF G RAPHY isa fen ae peculiar merit, as an 
elementary system, have adopted it as the book tobe used in the examination of 
eandidates for admission into that seminary. J. P. KIRKLAND, President. 


From the Rev. Samuel Miller, Ride D. 


Messrs. Cummings, Hilliard & Coa. 1823. 
Gentlemen, I can say, with great sineeri Pied Spon perusal v ee ne ELE- 
” by eM. J. E. te hana ao 


MENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, Aacient and 
Its general sdamrenys ; its universal comprehens:ve— 


has given me much pleasure. 
ness ; the judicious and lucid order ef its “Tabular Views ;” and the large amount 
of valuable information which the auther bas contrived ta embody i in its pages, cer-- 


entitle it to high commendation. I cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on the 
for the use of Academies, thatI have ever: 


tainly 
whole, the best compend of Geography, 
seen. I am, Gentiemen, most arfeh » Your ar oe SAMUEL MILLER. 

PP SAMUEL MI 
Princeton, 23, 1829. 

I have examined the wis ilehad aires GEOGRAPHY, Ancient 
and Modern,” by J. E. Worcester ; and it gives me pleasure te recommend it te 
the public, and-especially to teachers of schools and academies, as exceedingly 
well adapted to the purpose for which the author designed it. It is used as a text 
book by the Freshmen Mi Ag iam allotted toa re- 
Vision of Geography after admission into Coll 

mi iy Vice-President. 


From President Tyler, of Dartmouth Co 

Mr. Worcester—Dear Sir—I have been ly gratified wi ‘the perusal of yous 
‘““ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY.” It is, in my opinion, a work of distinguish- 
edmerit. Of all the Elementary‘ Treatises on the subject which have been pub- 
lished, I have seen none with which I am, on the whole, so well pleased, and whick 


I can 20 cheerfully recommend to the patronage of the public. 
} rd yours, &c, ee a BENNET TYLER. 
See third page of thie cover. 
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MRS. ROWLANDSON. 


The attention that, within the few last years, has been be- 

stowed on the more minute parts of our early history, is 

highly commendable. It has a higher and better purpose, 

than merely to satisfy a vain curiosity; it connects itself 

with the best feelings of our nature, and serves to raise in 

our estimation the character of those from whom we are de- 

scended. It is the historian’s duty to describe national 

character in the aggregate ; and general, and sweeping out- 

lines, are all that are required at his hands. But our prov- 

ince, though more humble, is, we confess, not without ite 

pleasure ; it is for us to treasure up for the use of the fu- 

ture historian, and toset forth in detail whatever may illus- 

trate the peculiarities of character, situation and conduct, 

that so strongly marked our ancestors, and distinguished 

them from the rest of the world. The more critically we 

examine these particulars, the more shall we admire the 

{ courage, and perseverance that accompanied them. ‘The . 

_ situation of the early settlers, was of no ordinary kind; it 

» was full of gloomy doubt, of continually impending danger, > 

‘A of actual and intense suffering. A plain representation of | 

| these, without any aid of the imagination, might almost pass 
for an interesting, though highly wrought fiction. Something 
like an air of romance hangs about them, and we almost for- 
get that they once existed in sad and painful reality. The 

“ wide spread and surrounding wilderness, the length, and 

4 inclemency of the winters, a climate constant only in y 

| change, slender settlements, scattered habitations, togeth- | 

{ er with the continual dread of Indian hostility, combin- 

h ed to render their situation perilous, full of anxiety and dis- 

j tress, and at the same time, served to form characters, that 

{ stood forth in bold and manly proportions. | 

t Even in a time of peace, their security was often more 

if éancied than real, for their savage enemy, like some nations, 
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high ia the scale of civilization, regarded treaties only as 
a fit opportunity to gather up their strength, and ripen their 
plans, in order to strike a more effectual and deadly blow. 
Their approach was noiseless, like the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness; and a dwelling wrapt in flames, or a family bar- 
barously murdered and scalped, were usually the first inti- 
mation of their appearance. 

In war, peculiar caution seemed necessary onthe part of 
the settlers. Ofttimes the husbandman going forth to the 
peaceful labours of the field, was laid prostrate by an un- 
seen hand. The quiet of the sabbath, the calm scenes of 
domestic life, the sleep of the cradle, were broken by the hor- 
rid sound of the war-hoop, bringing death and desolation in 
its notes. Frequently death itself, was in comparison a 
happy fate, and so did the poor captive deem, when dragged 
from the scenes and employments of domestic life, and sur- 
rounded by a gloomy wilderness, and a cruel foe. ik 
back, he might behold the dead bodies of those he hel 
most dear, and the consuming fire, that numbered his habit- 
ation amongst the waste places; while before him the pros- 
pect of lasting servitude, removed far away all consolation ; 
or the cruel preparations, or the actual and intense suffering 
of torture, reduced life itself to one protracted scene of ag- 
ony, and made the cold embrace of death seem like the 
greeting of a beloved and affectionate friend. 

Many ‘of our border towns suffered extremely from In- 
dian warfare. In some instances, almost all the dwelling 
houses were destroyed, and such of the inhabitants as esca- 
ped death or captivity, were forced to take shelter in 
places of greater strength and security. _ 

‘In the following article, we purpose giving some account 
of the captivity of Mrs. Mary Rowranpson, of Lancaster, 
Mass., making, ad libitum, extracts from the narrative of 
her various “removes” as set forth under her own hand. 
Few of our towns ever suffered more than Lancaster from 
the incursions of the savages. A great number of the in- 
habitants, at successive times, were either destroyed or led 
away captives. At the time of which we write, the town 
was utterly deserted, ard four years elapsed before it was 
again settled: such was the dismay that struck into the 
hearts of the inhabitants. 

Previous to the year 1675, most of the Indian tribes dwel- 
ling within the limits of New-England, from New-Hamp- 
shire to Connecticut, had formed a combination against the 
English. They felt that this might, and probably would, be 
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their last and most desperate struggle ; that if defeated, they 
might retrcat into the wilderness, while success on their part 
would compel the English to quit these shores. 

The plot seems to howe been well and carefully laid, and 
was ripening apace. The attack was to have been simultane- 
ous from Cochecho to the Narraganset country ; but the 
disclosure of the conspiracy to the English by a friendly In- 
dian,* forced the enemy to a war, for which they were not 
fully prepared, and the want of concert and system thus oc- 
casioned, contributed very materially to their final over- 
throw. . 

Metacom, son of Massasoiet of Pokanoket, better known 
by the name of King Philip, was the principal agent in plan- 
ning the war and hastening the commencement of hostili- 
ties. The inimical disposition he had for a long time felt to 
the English now burst forth into open violence—odia in lon- 
gum jaciens quae reconderet auctaque promeret. Finding that 
his intrigues had been discovered, as the only means of 
safety, he was forced into a state of actual war in a great 
measure unprepared. The other Indian tribes, surprised at 
this unexpected discovery, and at the conduct of Philip, 
while equally unprepared for war, were compelled to join 
him in his attempts against the English. 

In this state of things, on the 10th of February, (O. S.) 
1675, early in the morning, Philip, with several hundred In- 
dianst under his command, made an attack upon Lancaster. 
They approached in five several parties, and began their 
work of destruction at the same time in as many different 
places, setting fire to a number of buildings and murdering 
many of the inhabitants. After destroying other parts of 
the town, they came to the garrisoned house belonging to 





* John Sausaman, a praying Indian, was the person who disclosed to 
the English the conspiracy of Philip. The information he gave, cost him 
his life. He was met, not long after by three or four Indians on a 
frozen pond, where they knocked him down and put him under the ice, 
leaving his gun and hat upon the ice, tomake the English believe, that 
he accidentally fell inand was drowned. When the body was found 
and taken up, the wounds appeared on his head. An Indian happened 
to be on a hill at a distance and saw the murder committed: he con- 
cealed it forsome time, but at length discovered it. The murderers 
were apprehended, and tried at Plymouth, on the Indian's testimony and 
other ciscumstances,were convicted and executed. The murderers,it was 
said, were employed by Philip, who, by their detection, was obliged to 
commence hostilities prematurely. 


{Consisting of a part of his own tribe, and some of the Nipnets and 
Nashawas. 
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the Rev. Mr. Rowlandson: “and quickly,” says Mrs. R. “it 
was the dolefullest day that ever mine eyes saw.” Mr. 
Rowlandson’s house* stood on the brow of a hill: the In- 
dians attacked iton all sides, killing a number of the sol- 
diers and inhabitants, who were there collected. 

The defence was conducted with great bravery, upwards 
of two hours; till at last the enemy, after many unsuccessful 
attempts to set fire to the house, collected in a cart a large 
quantity of combustible matter, which they kindled and rol- 
led towards the building. The English, finding that any fur- 
ther resistance would be useless, and to avoid perishing in 
the flames, were under the sad necessity of surrendering to 
the barbarous foe. No other garrison was destroyed but 
that of Mr. Rowlandson.f 

Twelve were killed out of forty two, that were in the 
house. Among the former, were’a brother in law, nephew, 


sister, and child of Mrs. R. Mrs. Rowlandson on leaving 
the house, was taken by a Narraganset Indian and sold to’ 


Quannopin, a sagamore, and connected with Philip by mar- 
riage, their squaws being sisters. ‘The men who were taken 
prisoners, were either put to death or reserved for torture, 
while the women and chilcren were carried into the wilder. 
ness. 

“ Now away we must go with those barbarous creatures, 
with our bodies wounded and bleeding, and our hearts no’ 
less than our bodies. About a mile we went that night, up 
upon a hillt within sight of the town, where they intend to 
lodge. This was the dolefullest night that ever my eyes 
saw.” 

The Indians feasted that night upon the cattle and other 
things they had plundered, in their usual extravagant man- 
ner, when the immediate supply was plentiful, and thought- 





*A short distance 8. W. of the new church, on land now owned by 
Samuel Ward, Esq. The cellar was filled up only a few years since ; the 
garden extended west from the house; where the garden was, are a 
number of very aged appletrees more or less decayed ; these without 
question date back to the theme of Mr. Rowlandson. 

+Mr. Rowlandson at this time was in Boston, soliciting of the govern- 
ment, troops for the defence of the town. This gentleman graduated 
at Cambridge, 1652. After the destruction of Lancaster, he preached 
at Weathersfield, Conn. and died before the town was again settled. 
He is mentioned by Cotton Mather, among the early authors of Har- 
vard, of “lesser composures.”’ 

t George hili, about a mile anda half West of the church : it is said 
to have taken its name from an Indian who dwelt thereupow. From this 
hill, there is a fine view of the town. 
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less as children of the future: while the darkness of the 
night, the lurid glare of the fire, “ the roaring, singing, danc- 
ing, and yelling of those black creatures, made the place a 
lively resemblance of hell.” : 

The next morning, (Feb. 11th,) the Indians left the town 
and pursued their way in rather a circuitous course to the 
banks of the Connecticut. Mrs. Rowlandson, who was her- 
self wounded in the side, was compelled to walk and carry 
in her arms her wounded little child Sarah, till weak and 
exhausted, she sunk to the earth. The savages then placed 
them both on a horse, but going down a steep hill, they again 
fell. Soon after, it began to snow, “and when night came on, 
they stopped, and now down! must set in the snow, by a 
little fire, and a few boughs behind be, with my sick child in 
my lap, and calling much for water, being now (through the 
wound) fallen into a violent fever. My own wound also 
growing so stiff that 1 could scarce sit down or rise up, yet 
soit must be, that I must sit all this cold winter night, upon 
the cold snowy ground, with my sick child in my arms, 
looking that every bour would be the last of its life, and 
having no christian friend near me either to-comfort or help 
me.” The following morning, (Feb. 12th,) Mrs. Rowland- 
son and her sick child were placed on horseback behind one 
of the party. Neither of themreceived any food nor any re- 
freshment, excepting a little cold water, from the night (Wed- 
nesday) preceding the attack till the following Saturday. 

The Indians arrived the same day at one of their towns, 
called Wenimesset,* north of Quaboag.t At this place, they 
found a large number of their brethren, and continued there 
for afew days. “Isat much alone with my poor wounded 
child in my lap, which moaned night and day, having noth- 
ing to revive the body orcheer the spirits of her.” 

“ Nine days I sat upon my knees with my babe in my lap 
till my flesh was raw. My child being even ready to depart 
this sorrowful world, they bid me carry it out to another wig- 
wam, (1 suppose because they would not be troubled with 
such spectacles) whither I went with a very heavy heart, and 
down Isat with my picture of death in my lap. In about 
two hours, in the night, my swect babe, like a lamb, departed 
this life on Feb. 18, 1675, it being about six years and five 
months old. It was nine days from the first wounding in this 
miserable condition, without any refreshing of one nature 
or other, except a littte cold water.” 





*New-Braintree. ;Brookfield, both in the county of Worcester. 
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Full of affliction, it was an aggravation of her calamity, 
that the remains of this fond child must be buried in the wil- 
derness. The Indians, however, interred it decently on a hill 
in the neighborhood, lying in the town of New-Braintree, and 
known at this day as the place of the burial. 

Feb. 19, Mrs. Rowlandson had the good fortune to meet 
with her daughter Mary, who was about ten years old. She 
had been taken from the door of the garrison by one of 
the praying Indians, and exchanged by him for a gun. 
“ When I came in sight, she would fall a weeping, at which 
they were provoked and would not let me come near her, but 
bid me begone, which was a heart-cutting word tome. | 
had one child dead, another in the wilderness, 1 knew not 
where ; the third they would not let me come nearto. Me 
have ye bereaved of my children, Joseph is not, and Simeon is 
not, and ye will take Benjamin also ; all these things are 
against me.” Equally unexpected was the meeting with her 
son, on the same day. He had been taken captive at the 
same time with his mother, and was then staying with anoth- 
er body of Indians, six miles distant. His master being ab- 
sent in an expedition against Medfield, the squaw his mis- 
tress very kindly brought him to see his mother. “tHe asked 
me whether his sister Sarah was dead? and told me he had 
seen his sister Mary, and prayed me that 1 would not be 
troubled in reference to himself.” 

The next day, (20th) the Indians returned from Medfield, 
bringing twenty-three scalps, in token of their success, and 
rending the air with “ outrageous roaring and whooping,” so 
‘“ that the very earth rang again.” 

One of the number had brought a Bible which he had 
plundered in Medfield: this he gave to Mrs. Rowlandson, 
and it was to her (as it ever is to the afflicted,) an unfailing 
source of pure and healing consolation. 

The company of Indians, with whom she then was, after re- 
maining a few daysat Wenimesset, made preparations to re- 
move in separate parties towards Connecticut river. They had 
with them ten English captives, viz. Mrs. Rowlandson, Good- 
wife Joslin, and eight children. Mrs. R. was separated from 
her daughter, and from four of her neighbors, amongst whom 
was Mrs. Joslin. The fate of this last female, soon after, was 
truly melancholly. Being near the time of her confinement, 
and obliged continually to carry in her arms her little child, 
but two years old, she entreated the savage to permit her to 
return home. Wearied and enraged with her importunity, 
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they took off her clothes, knocked her on the head and cast 
her with her child in her arms into the flames, in which they 
both perished. 

Mrs. Joslin is represented as a worthy woman; she dis- 
covered signally her fortitude in the hour of death. In the 
midst of her agony, she shed not a tear nor used the lan- 
guage of complaint, but met her death like a christian, with 
the accents of prayer on her lips. 

But to return to Mrs, Rowlandson; the party she was with 
on leaving Wenimesset, bent their course towards Bacquag* 
river. ‘“ We came about the middle of the afternoon to this 
place; cold, and wet, and snowy, and hungry, and weary, 
and no refreshing, for man, but the cold ground to sit on and 
our poor Indian cheer.” 

Her spirits were more and more cast down as she travel- 
led further from her home and her friends into the gloomy 
wilderness. She was now the only captive in the midst of a 
savage host, in a dreary winter, far from her family, from 
the comforts and delights of domestic life, and from the so- 
ciety of the refined and virtuous. Her health had suffered 
by the wound she had received, and by incessant care and 
maternal anxiety for the little child she had just buried. 
The irregularities of the Indian mode of life, want of sleep, 
and precarious and scanty supplies of food, added to her 
other bodily and mental sufferings. 

But the strength of christian principle and spirit, and the 
fortitude that seems so intimately blended with the.charac- 
ter and tender frame of the female sex, did not faii her in 
the hour of extremity. 

The Indians stopped a number of days at some distance 
from Bacquag river, when apprehending the approach of 
the English army, they contineed their march and reached 
the river on Friday, (25th Feb.) early in the afternoon. 
“ Like Jehu they marched on furiously, with their old and 
young ; some carried their old decrepid mothers, some car- 
ried one and some another.” They immediately began to 
cut down dry trees in order to make rafts, but so great was 
the crowd, and such the difficulty of crossing the river, that 
all did not reach the opposite shore till Sunday morning fol- 
lowing. All passed over in safety. Mrs. R. says, “I did not 
wet my feet, which cannot but be acknowledged.as a favour 
of God, to my weakened body, it being a very cold time. 





* Or Payquage, now Miller’s river. It empties into the Connecticut 
between Northfield and Montague. 
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“ When thou passest through the waters I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” On Monday, 
(28th Feb.) they set fire to their wigwams to prevent their 
being of any use to the Eaglish army that just then ap- 
proached the opposite bank. Hastening forward, they 
came to a great brook with ice in it; some waded through it 
up to their knees and higher, but others went till they came 
to a beaver dam,and I amongst them,where,through the good 
providence of God, I did not wet my feet.” The next day, 
after a cold and laborious march, they reached Squauheag.* 

The Indians spread themselves over the deserted fields of 
the English, gathering up the remnants of the harvest of the 
preceding year. ‘I'hey succeeded in collecting a few 
sheaves of wheat, some Indian corn and ground nuts. To 
shew the extent of their wants and hunger, Mrs. Rowland- 
son relates that a piece of horse liver was offered to her by 
one of the party, but before she could roast it, half of it 
was snatched away, “ so that I was forced to take the rest 
and eat it as it was with all the blood about my mouth, and 
yet a savoury bit it was to me, for to the hungry soul every 
bitter thing is sweet.” On the following day, (March 2nd) 
the Indians purposed crossing the Connecticut; two canoes 
full had paddled over, but on a sudden alarm being given, 
whether in consequence of the English scouts being seen or 
for some other cause does not appear, they desisted and 
took counsel of their heels for safety. 

Mrs. Rowlandson was carried a few miles to the north, 
and while the Indians were resting, her son Joseph unex- 
pectedly came towards her : the same son doubtless she had 
seen onthe 18th Feb. The party travelled on till night, 
and the next morning, (March 3rd) “ went over the river to 
Philip’s crew,” where a very large number of the natives 
had collected together. 

‘When I came ashore,” says Mrs. R. “ they gathered all 
about me, sitting alone in the midst of them. I observed they 
asked one another questions, and laughed and rejoiced over 
their gains and victories. Then my heart began to fail, and 
J fell a weeping, which was the first time to my remembrance 
that I wept before them, although I had met with so much 
affliction, and my heart was many times ready to break, yet 
could I not shed a tear in their sight, but rather had been 
all this while in a maze and like one astonished ; but now | 
may say, as Psalm 137, “ By the river of Babylon, there we sat 





* On Sqnakeag, now Northfield. 
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down, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion.” This is one 
of the many apposite scriptural quotations made by Mrs. R. 
Indeed it was very, much the custom at that time among the 
puritans both in Old and New-England to treasure up oe 
tural passages, and to apply them without stint to their indi- 
vidual cases. Her captivity seems to have thoroughly cur- 
ed her of one habit, which however excusable it may be in 
men, is certainly rather disgusting in the fair sex, we mean 
the use of tabacco. Pauvre tabac ! Mrs. R. givesit as vi- 
olent ‘a counterblast as did ever James of royal memory. 
“Then I went to see King Philip; he bid me come and sit down, 
and asked me whether I would smoke it?” (a usual compli- 
ment nowadays among saints and sinners:) “ but this no 
way suited me, for though I had formerly used tobacco, yet 
I had left it ever since I wastaken. It seems to be a bait the 
devil lays to make mer loose their precious time. I remem- 
ber with shame how formerly when I had taken two or three 
pipes, | was presently ready for another, such a bewitch- 
ing thing it is, but I thank God he has now given me power 
over it: surely there are many who may be better employ- 
ed than sucking a stinking tobacco pipe.*”. The Indians re- 
mained by the banks of the Connecticut a few days, mak- 
ing preparations for an attack upon Northampton. 

“ During my abode in this. place, Philip spake to me to 
make a shirt for his boy, which I did ; for which he gave 
mea shilling.” With this she bought some horse flesh. 
Having obtained a piece of bear’s meat and some peas in 
payment for work she had done, she invited her Indian 
master, Quannopin, and her mistress to dinner. “ But,” 
says Mrs. R. “ the proud gossip, because! served them both 
in one dish, would eat nothing, except one bit that he gave 
her upon the point of his knife.” yal’ 

While here, she went to see her son, whom she found up- 
on the ground, having chosen that posture for prayer, that 
the savages might not discover him engaged in his devo- 
tions. he party that had been sent against Northamp- 
ton returned bringing with them “ horses and sheep and oth- 
er things which they had taken,” but no scalps. The whole 
body then moved five miles up the river and then we crossed 
it. ‘ Here we abode a while. Here lived a sorry Indian, 
who spake to me to make him a shirt; when I had done it, 





* Doubtless: but if Mrs. R. had lived in this age of cigars, and had 
smoked “ real Spanish Fiint’s brand,” she would have been less violent 
in her denunciation of tobacco. 
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he would pay me nothing for it.” Her son was in the 
neighbourhood, afflicted most sorely with Job’s complaint, 
and no one to render him assistance or “to do any office of 
love for him either for soul or body, but I was fain to go and 
look after something to satisfy my hunger.” A squaw gave 
her a piece of bear’s flesh that after a long time searching 
she found an opportunity to broil. “I have,” she observes, 
“ sometimes seen a bear baked handsomely among the Eng- 
lish, and some liked it, but the thoughts that it was bear, 
made me tremble, but now that was savoury to me, that one 
would think was enough to turn the stomach of a brute 
creature.” | . r 

About this ‘time, a part of the company including the cap- 
tive, removed a short distance,and the following day crossed 
a river and climbed “ over tiresome and wearisome hills.” 


‘Soon after, (March 12th or 13th) one Sunday morning, they 


again made preparations for ‘a march. While reading in 
her bible, Mrs. R. had it snatched from her by her Indian 
mistress, (the “proud gossip”) who threw it away. Mrs. 
R. recovered it again and concealed it. 

On complaining of the weight of the load given her to 
carry, her mistress “gave her a slap on the face and bade 
her begone.” Amidst all the severe hardships and petty 
cruelties inflicted upon her, her heart was greatly cheered 
with the prospect of returning homewards. This hope was 
sadly disappointed for a season. The Indians directed 


their course towards the sea board, but Mrs. Rowlandson’s 


mistress after proceeding a short distance resolved to turn 
back, and her poor captive must go with her. Under this 
affliction, she opened her bible and the “ quieting scripture 
came to her hand, Be still and know that I am the Lord.” 

This of course was considered providential, and, as she 
affirms, stilled her spirits for a time. fi 

Her master, whom she considered her best friend, was 
witk the company from which she had been separated, and 
she had abundant reason to lament his absence. She ‘was 
driven from one wigwam to another, hungry, weary, faint 
and cold, and threatened with instant death if she disobey- 
ed. At last, an old Indian of more compassion than his 
fellows, gave her fire and shelter for the night. We were 
at this place and time about two miles from Connecticut riv- 
er; we went in the morning, (March 13th or 14th) to the riv- 
er to gather ground-nuts, and went back again at night. I 


‘went with a great load at my back (for they, when they 


went, though but a little way, would carry all their trum- 
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ery with them.) I told them the skin was off my_ back, 
but I had no other comforting answer from them than this, 
that it would be no matter if my head were off too.” After 
this, the company continued their progress, but instead of 
going towards the “ Bay,” they proceeded five or six miles 
along the banks of the river, and there remained “almost 
a fortnight in a mighty thicket of brush.” Here, she 
wrought with her hands and made a shirt for a papoose and 
_ received for her labour, “a mess of broth thickened with 
meal made of the bark of a tree,” a few peas, and ground 
nuts, 

She inquired coneerning her son, of one of the Indians, 
and received the edifying intelligence that the boy’s “ mas- 
ter had roasted him, and that himself did eat a piece of him 
as big as his two fingers, and that he was very good meat. 
But the Lord upheld my spirit under this discouragement, 
and I considered their horrible addictedness to lying; and 
there is not one of them that makes the least conscience 
of speaking the truth.” | % 


(To be continued.) 





_ Oo 


ecclesiastical PHistory. 


Memoranpa: relating to the Churches and Clergy of New- 
Hampshire. 


(Concluded. } 


In 1773, the Rev. Exisan Frercuer was ordained at Hop- 
kinton; Rev. Natnaniet Porter at New-Durham; Rev. 
JonaTHAN Searte at Salisbury ; Rev. Wittiam Conant at 
Lime ; and the Rev. Narnaniet Ewers at New-Market. 

Mr. Fletcher was son of Mr. Timothy Fletcher, of West- 
ford, Mass., whose wife was Bridget, the third daughter of 
Capt. Zachariah Richardson, of Chelmsford. She was the 
mother of Rev. Mr. Fletcher, and was a woman of distin- 
guished piety and devotion, and author of a small volume of 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, which was published by her 
son about the year 1774. Mr. Fletcher graduated at Har- 
vard in 1769. He was ordained January 27, 1773, and 
died April 8, 1786, aged 39. 
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Of the five ministers, who have been settled in Hopkinton, 
he is the only one who died there inthe ministry. He was 
the patron of the late President Webber, of Harvard Col- 
lege, whom he found a poor boy in his parish, but possessed 
of native genius, and disposed for improvement. Mr. Fletch- 
er prepared him for College, and assisted him in procuring 
an education. The President ever acknowledged his obli- 
gations to his early instructor and friend. Mr. Fletcher left 
four children,three daughters and one son; one married aMr. 
White, of Pittsfield, one is the wife of the Hon. Israel W. 
Kelly, of Salisbury, and the other isthe wife of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, of Boston. Timothy Fletcher, the only 
son, is a merchant in Portland. Mr. Fletcher’s widow mar- 
ried the Rev. Christopher Paige, and died at Salisbury July 
9, 1821, aged 67. 

Mr. Porter was graduated at Harvard College, in 1768, 
and was the first minister of New-Durham, where he was or- 
dained Sept. 8,1773. In 1777, he was dismissed ; and on 
the 20th Oct. 1778, was installed at Conway, of which town 
also he was the first minister. The Colleges of Harvard 
and Dartmouth, in 1814, conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He was the first, and is the only min- 
ister, in the county of Strafford, who has received that de- 
gree. Mr. Porter married his second wife, Miss Phebe Page, 
in the meeting house in Conway, Jan. 12, 1812. He is still 
living, but resigned the pastoral care of his people in 1815. 
He has had no successor in the ministry, either in New-Dur- 
ham or Conway. 

Mr. Searle was a native of Rowley, and a graduate of 
Harvard College. He was ordained the first minister of 
Salisbury, November 17, 1773, about the time the church was 
organized. Mr. Jewett, of Rowley, preached the ordination 
sermon. In sixteen or seventeen years after his settlement, 
Mr. Searle became deranged, and continued so till hisdeath. 
He was dismissed in 1790, and died in 1818. 

Mr. Conant was a native of Bridgewater, Mass., and was 
graduated at Yale Gollegein 1770. He was the first minis- 
ter of Lime, where he was ordained in December, 1773, and 
continued there in the ministry till his death, March 8, 1810, 
at the age of 67. 

Mr. Ewers nad not the advantage of a liberal education, 
and was advanced in life before he entered the work of 
the ministry. He was settled at New-Market about the 
close of the year 1773, while Mr. Moody was minister of 
the town. Mr. Ewers was a new light, and preached at the 
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Plains. Soon after his settlement, he united with Mr. Prince, 
of Barrington, and Mr. Murray, of Boothbay, in forming a 
Presbytery, which, however, was never connected with, or 
recognized by the Synod of New-England. After the death 
of Mr. Moody, and the scttlement of Mr. Tombs at New- 
Market, Mr. Ewers was associated with Mr. T. in the minis- 
try, but the union was not very cordial or lasting. Mr. Ew- 
ers died in April, 1806, at the age of 84. 

In 1774, the Rev. Setpen Cuurncn was ordained at Camp- 
ton; Rev. Avcustine Hisparp at Claremont; Rev. Isaac 
Smitu at Gilmanton; and the Rev. Jonn Srrickianp.at Not- 
tingham-West. 

Mr. Church was graduated at Yale College in 1765. The 
Congregational Church was gathered in Campton,June 1, 
1774, and Mr. Church was ordained its first pastor the fol- 
lowing October. After a ministry of eighteen years, he 
was dismissed ‘in 1792. 

Mr. Hibbard was graduated at Dartmouth College, and 
was the first graduate, of that College, who was ordained in 
New-Hampshire. He succeeded Mr. Wheaton at Clare- 
mont in October 1774, and was dismissed in 1785. 

Mr. Smith was a graduate of New-Jersey College ; was 
ordained the first minister of Gilmanton, Nov. 30, 1774, at 
the time the church in that town was organized, and contin- 
ued in the ministry till his death, March 25, 1817, at the age 
of 72. 

Mr. Strickland was born at Hadley, Mass., June 1739,and 
was graduated at Yale College in 1761. He was ordained 
at Oakham, Mass., April 1, 1768. Difficulties arose between 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, which caused his 
dismission June 24,1773. Mr. Strickland was a member of 
the Boston Presbytery. He-was installed over the Presby- 
terian church in Nottingham-West, in this State, July 13, 
1774, where he continued about nine years, and was honor- 
ably dismissed in 1783. On the 20th September, 1784, he 
was installed at Turner, Me., and was there dismissed May 
18,1797. He was installed at Andover, Me., over the Con- 
gregational church and society, March 12, 1806, where he 
continued till his death, Oct. 4, 1823, in the 84th year of his 
age, and in the 56th of his ministry. He married Patty 
Stone, by whom he had 14 children, 11 of whom survived 
him. His wife died May 4, 1805. 

“ Mr. Strickland was a man of simplicity and frankness, 
without hypocrisy or guile. He was kind and benevolent, 
just and upright in all his concerns with men. His conver- 
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sation was chaste and instructive. He maintained his rank 
among men with dignity and propriety. His sermons were 
evangelical, plain, and practical, His prayers were origin- 
al, affectionate, and devout. At the closing period, his trust 
in God and his hope of mercy, through the blood of Christ, 
supported him under a long distressing sickness; and he 
waited for the time when heshould be absent from the body 
and present with the Lord. He was willing to leave a vain 
world, for those joys which are unspeakable and full of glo- 
ry. Heappeared, in a dying hour, to have the comfort of 
that gospel which le had preached to others, and had ex- 
horted allto embrace in its purity and simplicity.” 

In 1775, the Rev. Samuet SHeparp was ordained at Strat- 
ham, as the minister over the united Baptist churches in 
Stratham, Brentwood aud Epping; and Rev. Daniet Bar- 
Ber succeeded Mr. Cossil in the Episcopa! church at Clare- 
mont. 

Mr. Shepard was the third minister of the Baptist denom- 
ination settled in New-Hampshire. Mr. Powers of Newtown 
was ordained in 1755, andthe Rev. Maturin Ballou was set- 
tled at Richmond in 1770. Mr. Shepard was educated a 
physician, and had an extensive practice. As a preacher, 

is labors were unwearied and successful. He did more 
than any other man in this State, towards building up the 
religious sect to which he belonged. His church extended 
itself into many of the neighboring towns ; and, in several 
instances, the brethren in places remote from Dr. Shepard, 
chose rather to be under his watch and. care, than to form 
themselves into a separate body, and become branches of 
his church, which was probably more extensive and numer- 
ous than any other church in New-England. Dr. S. re- 
moved from Stratham to Brentwood, where he lived many 
years, and died in November, 1815, aged 77. One of his 
daughters married Benjamin Conner, Esq., of Exeter, and 
was the mother of Hon. Samuel S. Conner, an officer of 


_ distinction in the late war, and member of Congress from 


Maine. : 

Mr. Barber took the oversight of the Episcopal Society 
in Claremont in August, 1776, and continued there in the 
ministry till November,1818, when he was dismissed. Hav- 
ing, embraced the Roman Catholic religion, he was ordained 
at Boston,as a Missionary for New-Hampshire, December 
3, 1822, and is stationed at Claremont over a small society 
of Roman Catholics, which he assisted to form in that 


town. 
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In 1776, the Rev. Joszpx Haven was ordained at Roches- 
ter; Rev. Joun Ricwarns at Piermont; Rev. Isaac Mans- 
FIELD at Exeter ; Rev. Davin M’Ccure at North-Hampton ; 
and Rev. Exrrnvu Tuayer at Kingston. © 

Mr. Haven was graduated at Harvard College in 1774, 
and was ordained at Rochester as successor of Mr. Hall 


Jan. 10,1776. He is stillliving ; but is assisted in the work _ 
‘of the ministry by the Rev. Thomas C. Upham, who was 


ordained his colleague, July 16, 1823. 
Mr. Richards was the first ‘minister of Piermont.—* He 
continued his labors till 1802, when his advanced age de- 
rived the church and society of his usefulness. He died 
in Vermont in 1814.” Me hoa’ . 
Mr. Mansfield was graduated at Harvard in 1767, and or- 
dained at Exeter, Oct. 9, 1776. ‘Mr. Thayer, of Hampton, 
preached the ordination sermon; Mr. Fogg, of Kensington, 


gave the charge ; and Mr. Noyes, of Salisbury, Mass., gave 


the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Mansfield ‘married Polly 

Clapp, of Scituate, Mass., Nov. 16,1776. “He continued in 

the ministry at Exeter till 1787, when he was dismissed. 
Mr. M’Clure was a native of Connecticut, and graduated 


‘at Yale College. He was installed at North Hampton, Nov. 


13,1776, and continued there till Aug. 30,1785, when he 
was dismissed. He was installed at East-Windsor, Con., 


‘in 1786, and died there in 1820, aged 71. He was a Trus- 


tee of Dartmouth College more than twenty years from 
1777, and received from that institution his degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. | 
Mr. Thayer was born in Braintree, Mass., March 29, 
1747 ; graduated at ach, College in 1769 ; ordained 
continued there till he died, 
April 3, 1812. He was President of the New-Hampshire 
Missionary Society, from its organization in 1801, till 1811, 
when he declined a re-election.. He received ‘his Doctorate 
in Divinity from Dartmouth College'in 1807. A volume ‘of 
his sermons has been published since his death. He was 
eminent for humility, zeal, and fidelity, in the cause of his 
Master; and was universally beloved and respected. His 
wife, whom he married Dec. 28, 1780, was Hannah Calef. 
By her he had eleven children, ten of whom survived him. 
The Rev. Epwarp Sprague was ordained at Dublin, Nov. 
12,1777, as successor of Mr. Farrar, who was dismissed 
the year before. Mr. Sprague was graduated at Harvard in 
1776. He was a man of many peculiarities. He continu- 
ed in the ministry till his death, which was occasioned by a 
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fall by the upsetting of his carriage, Dec. 16, 1817. By 
his will, he left $5000 to the town for the support of the 
ministry ; and, after providing for his wife, gave the residue 
of his estate, about $20,000, for the maintenance of free 
schools, His widow whodiedin 1819, gave $500 to the 
New-Hampshire Missionary Society. They left no child- 
ren. 

In 1778, the Rev.. Aaron Hatt was ordained at Keene; 
Rev. Neneman Orpway at Middleton; Rev. Josepu Cum- 
mines at Marlborough; and Rev. Aser Fisxe at Wilton. 

Mr, Hall was a graduate of Yale College in 1772; suc- 
ceeded Mr. Sumner in the ministry at Keene, February 19, 
1778, and died August 12,1814. He wasa man of peace, 
and rejoiced in the peace and harmony of his people till the 
close of: his labors and life. | 

Mr. Ordway was graduated at Harvard College in 1764. 
He was the first minister of Middleton, where he continued 
but a few years, and was dismissed. _ His church, with but 
one or two exceptions, joined themselves to other denomina- 
tion of christians, and he has had no successor. 

Mr. Cummings was a graduate of Harvard College in 
1768; was ordained at Marlborough, the first minister of 
that town, Nov. 12, 1778, when the church there was first 
organized, and was dismissed Dec. 30, 1780. 

Mr. Fiske was born at Pepperell, Mass., May 28, 1752 ; 
graduated at Harvard College, 1774; succeeded Mr. Liver- 
more in the ministry at Wilton, Nov. 18,1778, and died April 
21,1802, aged 50. From his ordination to the ordination of 
his successor, March 2, 1803, the number of baptisms was 
745, and of additions to the church, 224.* 

In 1779, the Rev. Josern Buckminster was ordained at 
Portsmouth ; Rev. Davin Annan at Peterborough ; and Rey. 
Jeremian Suaw at Moultonborough. | 

Mr. Buckminster was a son of the Rev. Joseph Buckmin- 
ster, of Rutland, Mass., and grandson of Col. Joseph Buck- 
minster, of Framingham, who was forty years a member of 
the Provincial Suegislature of Massachusetts. Mr. Buck- 
minster was graduated at Yale College in 1770, and was a 
tutor in that institution four years. He was ordained at 
Portsmouth, Jan. 27, 1779. He married Sally Stevens, the 
only child of the Rev. Benjamin Stevens, D. D., of Kittery 
Point, March 24,1782. She died July 19, 1790, aged 36, 
leaving one son and two daughters; Mr. Buckminster’s scc- 





* Rey. Mr. Beede’s description of Wilton, Coll. Vol. I, p. 67. 
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ond wife was Mary Lyman, daughter of the Rev. Isaac Ly- 
man, of York—hby her he had several children, most of 
whom are dead: she died June 8, 1805, aged 39. His third 
wife was the widow of Col. Eliphalet Ladd. Mr. Buckmin- 
ster received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from New- 
Jersey college in 1803. He was an excellent Latin scholar, 
and is said to have written in that language as readily as in 
English. He died at Reedsborough, Vermont, while on a 
journey for his health, June 10, 1812, aged 61. His body 
was interred at Bennington, about 15 miles north-west from 
Reedsborough. His son, the Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, 
of Boston, a thorough scholar and most promising man, died 
about twenty-two hours before him. Although Dr. Buck- 
minster had not heard of his son’s sickness, he told his wife, 
a few hours before his own death, that Joseph was dead— 
and again repeated it, Joseph is dead! The baptisms, from 
Dr. Buckminster’s settlement to 1808, were nearly 800; and 
admissions to church membership, 75. The whole number 
of baptisms, from 1757 to 1808, was 1667; and of admis- 
sions, 161.—It has been said, that Dr. B. in his early years, 
was attached toa young lady by the name of Whitman, and 
is represented in a popular American Novel, called the Co- 
quette, or Eliza Wharton, under the name of Boyer.—-The 
writer regrets that he has not the means of furnishing a list 
of Dr. Buckminster’s publications. 

Mr. Annan was born in Scotland, April 4, 1754, came to 
America in his youth, was educated at Queen’s College, 
New-Brunswick, N. J., and ordained by the Presbytery in 
that State, for Peterborough, in October 1778. He was dis- 
missed by the Presbytery of Londonderry at his own re- 
quest, in June 1792, returned to Europe on a visit in 180}, 
and died in Ireland the next year.* 

Mr. Shaw was a native of Hampton in this State, and was 
graduated at Harvard College in 1767. He succeeded Mr. 
Perley, at Moultonborough, Nov.17, 1779, where he still con- 
tinues, and is supposed to be the oldest officiating clergyman 
in New-Hampshire. 

In 1780, the Rey. Jeremtan Barnarp was ordained at Am- 
herst; Rev. Zaccnevs Cotspy at Pembroke; Rev. Georer 
LesstiE at Washington; Rev. Experience Estasroox at 
Thornton ; and the Rev. Curtis Coe at Durham. 

Mr. Barnard was a native of Bolton, Mass., and was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1773. He was ordained at 
Amherst, March 3, 1780, as colleague with Mr. Wilkins, and 





*Rev. Mr. Dunbar’s description of Peterborough, Coll. Vol. I, p. 132. 
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is still living, in his 74th year. The Rev. Nathan Lord has 
been associated with him in the work of the ministry, since 
the 22dof May, 1816. 

_. Mr. Colby was a native of Newtown, and was graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1777. He was ordained at Pem- 
broke, March 22, 1780; and soon afterwards, the two 
churches in that town were united under his ministry. He 
was dismissed May 11, 1803, and on the 13th of the follow- 
ing October, was installed over the Presbyterian church in 
Chester, where he continued about six years, and was dis- 
missed in 1809. 

Mr. Lesslie was graduated at Harvard College in 1748, 
and appears to have been settled in the ministry before his 
installation at Washington,* which was on the 12th of July, 
1780. He died Sept. 11, 1800, at the age of 72. Mr. Less- 
lie was a man of no extraordinary powers of mind; but it 
was announced in a Newburyport paper of December 1790, 
that a Mr. John Thayer had thrown the gauntlet in favor of 
the church of Rome. Mr. Lesslie of Washington accepted 
the challenge, and was ready to meet him on the field of 
argument. But the champions never met, and the question 
between them still remains as much undecided, as at the 
moment of the challenge. 

Mr. Estabrook was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1776, and was ordained at Thornton, the first minister of 
that town, August 10, 1780, when the church there was first 
organized. In a few years, he was dismissed, and was in- 
stalled over the first church in Plainfield, June 6, 1787, 
where he continued but a short time, and was dismissed 
April 19, 1789. 

Mr. Coe was a native of Middletown, Conn., and a grad- 


uate of Brown University, at Providence. He was the . 


successor of Mr. Adams in the ministry at Durham, where 
he was ordained November 1, 1780, and continued till May 
1, 1805, when he was dismissed. Since that time, he has 
been much agd usefully employed in the missionary service, 
and is still living at New-Market. 

About the vear 1780, Elder Bensamin Ranpauu organized 
the first Freewill Baptist. church in New-Hampshire, 
and has been called the founder of that society of 
christians. He was born at New-Castle in this State, in 





* Rev. George Lesslie was born in Sectland; was ordained the first 
minister of Linébrook parish. composed of part of Ipswich and part 
of Rowley, iu 1749, and was dismissed in 1779. Vide Mr. Kimball’s 
Ecclesiastical Hist. of Ipswich, Mass. 
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March 1748. He commenced preaching early in life, but 
does not appear to have seceded from the regular or Calvin- 
istic Baptists till after his removal to New-Durham, which 
was previous to the year 1777. As a preacher, he was 
zealous, affectionate, and indefatigable. Neither heat or 
cold, the severest storms or deepest snows, prevented his 
journeying to fulfil his appointments. At all times, he ap- 
peared willing to spend and be spent in his Master’s ser- 
vice. He repeatedly travelled to Nova-Scotia and the dif- 
ferent parts of New-England to visit his brethren, plant 
churches, and regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of his soci- 
ety. His jurisdiction, in point of territory, was far more 
extensive than that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
he had probably a more numerous band of attached and 
devoted friends and followers. Although he had many in- 
Vitations te remove from New-Durham to different places, 
with alluring offers of pecuniary compensation, he rejected 
them all, believing that God, who had cast his lot in that 
place, had work for him there, and there he continued till 
his death, in October, 1808, at the age of 60 years. The 
Freewil! Baptists have rapidly increased, and now constitute 
one of the most numerous sects of christians in New-Hamp- 
shire. K. 
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CINCINNATUS....No. XCIX. 
GOVERNMENT. 


“ The president,” says the constitution, “ shall be commander in chief 
of the army and navy of the United States; and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual service of the United States. 
‘This grant confers yreat power and high responsibility upon the pres- 
ident, but the interest and security of the nation require that it should 
be vested in some one branch of the government. There is, perhaps, 
no principle in government in which nations have so generally agreed, 
as that the cemmander of their military and uaval forces should be ves- 
ted in their chief magistrate. This principle has prevailed in republics 
as well as monarchies, and its propriety is undeniable: for the very na- 
ture of commanding the armed force of a nation requires the authority 
should be vested in one man. As the president is intrusted with our for- 
eign relations, it is proper that he should have the command of its phys- 
ical force. It would not only be a useless expense to vest that power in 
another person, but, on some occasious, would embarrass and perplex 
the government, and expose the nation to the evils of delay and danger 
that necessarily result from a difference of opinion between the presi- 
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dent and sucha commander. Though the president has the supreme 
command of our forces, he is under no obligation to appear at the head 
of the army or navy either in peace or war; indeed the other duties of 
his office will not permit him. Both the army and navy must be intrus- 
ted to such officers as he, with the consent of the Senate, appoints, but 
those officers are subject to his command and explicitly bound to bey 
all his orders. 

This course of proceeding relieves the president from duties he could 
not otherwise perforim, but does not diminish his authority or inpair bis 
responsibility. He is still commander in chief of the army and navy, 
and as such !s responsible for the conduct of those who have actual com- 
mand. He is bound to require the officers, whom he appoints, to perform 
their duty. and i‘ they neg!ect or refuse, it is his duty to remove them, and 
appoint others better qualified forthe trust. All orders to the general of- 
ficers must emanate from him; and it is his duty to locate the troops in 
such places, and send the naval forces when and where the interest and 
security of the nation require them. 

Though our presidents have, each of them, generally executed this 
high trust with vigilance and sound discretion, yet instances have oc- 
curred, particularly in locating some portions of the army where they 
were not wanting, and neglecting other places where their presence 
was necessary. Whoever reads and compares the different returns of 
the army made to congress, of the times and places where the troops 
have been stationed, and their number at each place, will be convinced 
of the fact. Governor King, in his message of June 2, 1820, to the le- 
gislature cf Maine, observes, That there was no Stale in the Unton whose 
tnland frontier was more exposed, and yet they had garrisons and other 
works in that State, erected at considerable expence by the national govern- 
ment,that had not then a single soldier to guard them, and for wani of ne- 
cessary attention were rapidly falling into decay. But if we turn to the 
number of troops that were at that very time stationed in the harbours 
of Boston and Portsmouth, we shall find more soldiers at those places 
than was necessary,or usefully employed in the public service. 

The president is not only commander io chief of the army, and navy, 
but of the militia of the several States when called into the actual service 
of the United States. The constitution authorizes congress “ to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” In pursuance of that provision,con- 
gress have passed several laws giving the president that authority; and 
he has from time to time exercised it, in each of the three cases specified 
in the constitution: he has called out the militia to ezecule the laws, to sup- 
press insurrection,and to repel nvaston. As the president is vested with 
power to order such portions of the militia into the service of the Uni- 
ted States as he may think necessary, he must, from the nature of the 
case, have the sole and exclusive authority of deciding what portion of 
the inilitia are wanting, and when aod where their services shall com- 
menoce. This was the intention of the venerable sages who formed the 
constitution of the United States : for when a proposition was made in 
the convention who drafted that instrument, that pnly a part and not the 
whole, of the militia of a State should be obliged to march out of the 
State without tae consent of the legislature of such State, it was negaliv- 
ed. The coavention was convinced that the security and defence of the 
nation required that the president should have this power, subject oaly 
to such restrictions as congress should by law establish ; hence they re- 
fused to trust any portion of that authority with the State legislatures, 
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much less with a governor or militia officer. As the president has au- 
thority to make these orders, the officers to whom he issues them, wheth- 
er governors of states or militia officers under them, have no right to 
question the necessity or expediency of such call, the number, or 
time when their service sshall commence; but it is their duty promptly to 
obey and fully execute the orders they receive from the president. 
contrary doctrine is opposed to the soundest principles of military law, 
produces a spirit of insubordination, confusion, and uncertainty, en- 
dangers public security, and defeats the very object for which the mil- 
itia was established. 

In the war of 1812, a spirit of insubordination existed, and supported 
by party feeling,induced somne governors to refuse obedience to the or- 
ders of the president. Their misconduct, instead of repelling the ene- 
my who invaded our shores, encouraged and aided them in destroying 
the lives and property of our citizens. It is to be hoped, before the na- 
tion will again need the aid of the militia, congress will by law make ef- 
fectual provision to enforce the requisitions of the president upon the 
governors and militia officers. The security of the nation requires it; 
and sound policy dictates that the measures necessary for so important 
a purpose should be established without delay. The means for defence in 
war should be prepared when the nation is in peace. When peace per- 
vades the country,congress miay with calmness and deliberation legislate 
on the subject, but the feelings, zeal, and haste which existing war ex- 
cites, may insensibly induce them to adopt measures hostile to the rights 
of individuals, and at the same time not suck as will most effectually 
protect the nation. 

The president has the sole authority to nominate, and with the consent 
of the senate to appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and coa- 
suls, judges, and all other officers of the national government, except 
senators and representatives to congress, their presiding officers, ser- 
geant at arms, clerk,$<c; clerks in the several departments and in the 
courts of law, assistant and deputy postmasters, and non-commissioned 
officers in the army and navy. He has also the sole “ power to fill up 
all vacancies, that may happen during the recess of the senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
sion ;’ and congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior of- 
ficers as they think proper in the president alone. 

In making appointments, the power and responsibility of the presi- 
dent is great: it gives him much influence anda vast weight of patron- 
age. Noman can be appointed ambassador to a foreign court, head of 
a department, judge of a court, officer of the customs, collector of tax- 
es, or to any command in the army or navy, unless he pleases to nom- 
inate him. Ia htm alone is vested the sole and exclusive right of nom- 
ination ; the senate may, indeed, withhold their conseat from the ap- 

intment, but they can nominate no man to any office. 

In all appeintments, but in particular those to high and responsible 
stations, it is the duty of the president to select men who are best quali- 
fied for the trust, men of practical talents, of strict integrity, and who 
have a competent knowledge of the business which they are required to 
perform. Many of the blessings of good government result from the 
character and conduct of those who administer it; and the president 
cannot give a greater proof of hisown greatness than by appointing 
great men to office, and in no other way can he confer greater oenefits 
or his country. Butin a country so extensive as the United States, how 
is the president to ascertain those who are best qualified for the numer- 
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ous offices he is obliged to fill? Certainly not from the applicants them- 
selves: those who have the best talents for getting an office have often 
the worst for executing it. Nor can he trust to the recommendations and 
solicitations of the friends of the applicant: for a great proportion of 
those who sign recommendations act from friendship and courtesy to the 
office seeker, or without due consideration, and so far from feeling re- 
sponsible for the character and qualifications of the man, that if they 
had the power and were answerable,would not appoint those whom they 
recommended. Every man who has had the authority to make appoint- 
ments can cite numerous facts in support of this declaration. But the 
difficulty of finding the best men for office,after all,is not great. A man 
who is qualified for president, knows the most prominent character in 
every great section of the country, and who are qualified for important 
trusts. The nature of his office renders this knowledge necessary ; and 
if at the first, he has not a}l the information he wants, he may soon ac- 
quire it. It has been said of one of our presidents, that he had mem- 
oranda of every eminent man in each state, and knew their character. 
If a president takes proper measures for information, and his sole ob- 
ject is to select men who are best qualified, the appointments, in general, 
will be good. It is true the best and purest minds may err in judgment, 
and where there are many well qualified, the best may not always be 
appointed, but the nation will not materially suffer by such errors. 
When bad men are preferred to the good, itis seldom owing to igno- 
rance ; it usually proceeds from improper motives, the spirit of party, 
the rewarding of a partisan, a persoval friend, or his friends. Such mo- 
lives are unworthy of a president, and ought never to influence him. 

But there is one class of men whom I think the president ought not 
to appoint to any office whatever—-that is members of congress. I am 
sensible this practice commenced with the first president, and has been 
foilowed by every president we have had, and what is worse the num- 
ber of such appointments has increased, and in the nature of things 
probably will continue to increase. The importance of this subject 
merits the attention of those who are desirous of preserving the purity 
of our excelient system of government; but as these essays have al- 
ready extended beyond my expectations, I shall therefore make but 
few observations. ' 

There is no necessity for appointing members of congress to civil offi- 
ces. Our nation, like every other, contains more men well qualified 
for office than there are offices. And it isa fact that senators and rep- 
resentatives are not always the men best qualified for other offices. It 
is not unusual to find men who are eminent as legislators prove ineffi- 
cient and indifferent heads of department,judges, attorney generals, 
commanders in the army and navy,or Collecters of the customs. If it were 
not invidious I could fame instances of this, but they will occur to ev- 
ery well informed man. 

There are few measures which have a more direct and powerful ten- 
dency to subvert and destroy the very principles of our government, than 
that of conferring office upon members of congress. It was the inten- 
tion of the constitution to make the two houses of congress free and in- 


dependent of the president; but he may give the members such offices, | 


agencies, and contracts, honorable and lucrative, as excites their hopes 
and fears, has an undue influence upon their minds, and insensibly im- 
pairs their independence as legislators. The power in an individual 
to bestow office and money upon the members of the national legislature, 
is an evil principle, and its effects upon the government are mischiev~ 
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éus; it corrupts the legislature, which ought to be the source of secu- 
rity. ‘If a few votes are necessary to establish a favorite presidential 
measure, will not office procure them? We have had instances of mem- 
bers who for sometime zealously opposed a measure, but suddenly with- 
drew not only their opposition, but actually voted for it; and soon af- 
ter were raised to cflice andemoluncct. Icould, were it necessary, 
name the individuals. When a senator or representative who is emi- 
nent for talents opposes the president, or, what the president may con- 
sider more injurious, exposes his errors and misconduct, if such a mem- 
ber can be silenced by office, is there not a strong temptation to give 
it tohim? This bas often been done in Great Britain, andl know no 
reason why it may not happen iu the United States. But there is an- 
cther case where this course of proceeding assumes a more alarming and 
fatal character. From the vast extent of our country and its increasing 
population, and from the numbers that will be candidates for the pres- 
idency, several of whom may have equal claims to that high office, we 
have little reason to expect our presidents wil! in future be chosen by the 
electors. The house must then elect one of the three highest candi- 
dates to that office. When that case shall occur, can there be any doubt 
that some of the members whose vates are necessary to make a choice 
will be rewarded with office and emolument? Those who think other- 
wise discover their ignorance of human nature, and of past events. 
The election of a president has been once carried into the house of rep- 
resentatives, and it is now history supperted by records that certain 
members who held the votes of statesin their hands, were soon after 
appointed to office by the president whom they elected. 7» 

The constitution of the United States explicitly prohibits senators 
and representatives from being appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States, which shall be created, or its emolu- 
ments increased during the time they are members; but to make it 
effectual, its provisions ought to render them ineligible to any office 
during the time they are legislators, and for a certain period after. There 
are few amendments to the constitution more necessary than this, and 
few, if any, that congress are less willing to propose: for such an 
amendment would annihilate their own prospects for office. In 1820, a 
motion was made in the house of representatives to amend the constitu- 
tion so as to exclude members of congress from being app<inted to any 
civil office while they were members and for one year after; but the 
motion was negatived. 

The power of the president to influence congress by the disposal 
of offices, and the practice of the members nominating candidates for 
the presidency and prematurely pledging their support, have a delete- 
rious influence upon the public measures, and ought to be studiousiy 
avoided. 

The authority and patronage of the president are great ; the office is 
one of the highest and most exalted that man can hold, and is in fact 
more independent of the legislature and judicial departments, than 
either of themareof him. But it is a subject of great exultation, that 
our five presidents have by their official conduct, contributed more to 
the improvement and happiness of the people, than any five crowned 
heads who ever reigned in succession in any portion of the world. 

CINCINNATUS. 

March 1, 1824. 

ERRATA, m No. XCVIII. In the 2d paragraph, 10th line,for two thirds, read a majeri- 
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Anecdote.—John D——, of Deerfield, a descendant of Rev. 
Mr. D——, of E——,: was a Captain in the militia. He 
was an old bachelor, had anold maid for a house-keeper, 
and tilled his ground like anhonest man. He was acquaint- 
ed with Gov. Wentworth, and frequently called upon him 
when at Portsmouth, that he might tell his rustic neighbors 
how thick he was with his Excellency. To add to his im- 
portance, he once invited the Governor to call upon him at 
Deerfield, on his way into the country ; and the Governor 
promised todo so. The Captain @xpected the visit some- 
time in a certain week, and kept near his house busily em- 
ployed as usual. One very warm day, his house-keeper 
came puffing into the field to inform him that a grand car- 
riage, which must be the Governor’s, was ata little dis- 
tance. The Capiain ran into the house,and had hardly time to 
slip on his military red coat and cocked hat, ere his Excel- 
lency drove up. With his trusty sword in hand, D ran 
into the streef,and assuming a true captain-like strut, paid a 
martial saluiete his Excellency, who, on beholding him,burst 
out intoa hearty laugh. This rather discomposed the man 
of the sword; but he was put to immediate flight by the 
following speech of the Governor. “Capt. Dudley, I am 
glad to see you; but think your appearance asa military 
man, would be somewhat improved, if you were to add to 
your uniform a pair of breeches! ”—an article, which the 
good Captain, in his haste to pay his respects to the Gover- 
nor, had entirely forgotten. 











Indian depredation in Westborough, Ms.—-In Aug. 1704, as 
several persons were employed in pulling or spreading flax, 
about 80 rods from the house of Mr. Thomas Rice, and about 
the same distance from the garrison, then kept where Maj. 
Fayerweather now lives, several boys being wita them, eight 
or ten Indians rushed suddenly from a woody hill, killed the 
youngest child, a son-of Mr. Edmund Rice, (this child was 
the first English person buried in Westborough) seized two 
sonsof Mr. Thomas Rice, Ashur and Adonijah, aged 10 
and 8 years, and two sons of Mr. E. Rice, named Silas and 
Timothy, and carried them to Canada. The people who 
were at work, escaped tothe house. Ashur returned in 


about four years, being redeemed by his father. He after- 
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‘wards settled in Spencer, where he lived to a very advanced 
age. His brother, Adonijah, remained in Canada, had a 
good farm, which he cultivated, in the vicinity of Montreal. 
Silas and Timothy, sons of the said E. Rice, mixed with the 
Indians, lost their mother tongue, and lived at Cagnawaga. 
The Indian name given to Silas was Zookanowras. ‘Timo- 
thy, the youngest, became ‘the most distinguished person. 
Accounts received of him have uniformly represented him 
as the third of the six chiefs of the Cagnawagas. He was 
an adopted son of a former chief, and was highly distin- 
guished for his own superior talents, courage and warlike 
spirit. His Indian name Oughtsorongoughton. In Sept. 
1740, this chief, in company with-one Tarbell, who was car- 
ried captive from Groton, and who was his interpreter, came 
to visit his relations, and the place of his nativity. He 
viewed the house where his Father lived, and the place, 
whence the children were captivated, of which he retained 
a clear remembrance; as he did likewise, of several elder- 
ly persons then living. They visited Tarbell’s relations at 
Groton; by the request of Gov. Belcher, waited on him at 
Boston, and again returned to Canada. It is also credib| 
reported, that this Rice was the Chief, who made the speech 
to Gen. Gage in beha!f of the Cagnawagas, soon after the 
reduction of Montreal. : 


The following extract from the MS. Diary of the Rev. 
Thomas Shepard,who was minister of Cambridge from 1636 
to 1649, furnishes an interesting specimen of the harbarous 
treatment, which our pious ancestors received, under the in- 
quisitorial domination of bishop Laud: “Dec. 16, 1630. 1 
was inhibited from preaching in the Diocess of London, by 
Dr. Laud,bishop of that Diocess. As soon as I came in the 
morning, about 8 of the clock, falling into a fitof rage, he 
asked me, What degree I had taken at the University? 1 an- 
swered him, | was a Master of Arts. He asked. Of what 
College? answered, Of Emanuel. He asked, How long I 
had lived in his Diocess? 1 answered ,three years and upwards. 
He asked, Who maintain’d me all this ‘while? charging me to deal 
plainly with him,adding withal,that he had been more cheat- 
ed and equivocated with by some of my malignant Faction 
than ever wasman by Jesuit. At the speaking of which 
words, he look’d as tho’ blood would have gushed out of his 
face, and did shake as if he had been haunted with an Ague 
Fit, to my apprehension, by reason of his extream malice 
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and secret venom. I desired him to excuse me: He fell 
then tothreaten me, and withal to bitter railing, calling me 
all to naught, saying, You prating coxcomb ! Do you think 
all the Lewrning is in your brain? He pronounced his sen- 
tence thus: J charge you, that you neither Preach, Read, Mar- 
ry, Bury, or exercise any Ministerial Function tn any part of 
my Diocess ; for if youdo,and I hearof it, I'll be upon your 
back, and follow you wherever you go, inany part of the king- 
dom, and so everlastingly disenable'you. 1 besought him not 
to deal so,in regard of a poor Town, and here he stopt me in 
what I was going on to say, 4 poor town ! you have made a com- 
pany of seditious factious Bedlams; and what du you prate tome 
of a poor Town? I prayed him to suffer me to catechise in 
the Sabbath Days in the afternoon: He replied, Spare your 
breath, Pll have no such fellows prate in my Dhocess, get you 
gone, and now make your complaints to whom you will. So 
away I went; and blessed be God,that I may go to him.” 


a 


Freewill Baptists—The first appearance of this sect was 
at Durham, N. H. in 1780, when a church was formed under 
the instrumentality of Elder Benjamin Randall. Soon after, 
several societies were formed, as branches of the parent 
stock. On the 6th Dec. 1783, the elders and chosen breth- 
ren of the different branches assembled at Phillipsburg, Me. 
when they agreed thereafter to hold similar meetings four 
times a year. Hence theystyledthem Quarterly mectings. 
The second quarterly meeting was holden at New-Glouces- 
ter, March, 6, 1784. The third in June, at New-Durham. In 
1792, the numbers of this persuasion had so increased, that 
at a meeting July 9th, at New-Durham, another quarterly 
meeting was appointed, to be called New-Durham quarterly 
meeting. Yearly Meetings, for the purpose of receiving 
reports from the quarterly meetings, have since been estab- 
lished. In 1822,there were 16 quarterly meetings establish- 
ed ; 158 ordainedtlders ; 213 churches, and about 10,000 
members. 


At the election of Representatives to Congress in this state, 
1789, the whole number of persons voted for was about 70 ! 


In 1768, the salary of Governor Wentworth, paid out of 
the treasury of N. H. was £700 lawful money, or $2331.— 
The salary of our chief magistrate at this day is $1200 only. 
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Biterary Notices. 
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The Philosophy of Natural History, by WittiaM SMELLIE ; with 
an Introduction, and various additions and alterations, &c- 
&c. by Joun Ware, M. D. &c. d-c.—pp. 336. 8vo. Boston : 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co, 1824. 


We are among the number of those who are gratified and 
delighted with every publication which tends to —. 
and facilitate the study of natural history. Myriads of ob- 
jects around us, bearing the impress of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, and wonderful for their structure, functions and hab- 
its, are constantly passed by as unworthy of our notice and 
consideration ; and yet there is no pursuit which is at once 
more instructive and interesting than the study of natural 
history : none can give us more adequate ideas of the re- 
sources of Infinite Power; noae can so deeply impress us 
with the contrivances of Infinite Wisdom ; none can afford 
us such views of the benignity of Infinite Goodness ; none 
can inspire us with more exalted feelings of gratitude to- 
wards Infinite Mercy for sucha bountiful distribution of hap- 
piness. Nor can any study tend more to refine and elevate 
the affections than that of natural history. Who can _ be- 
hold-the wonderful transformations of the egg to the worm, 
and of the worm to the butterfly, without making deep moral 
reflections from the changes? Whohas not been instructed 
in geometry by the bee? ‘To whom has not the’ant given a 
lesson of perseverance and industry ? Whose filial piety is 
not exceeded by that of the stork? Whose fidelity by the 
dog ? or whose sagacity by theelephant? ‘The lilly mocks 
at the pencil of the painter; and the little violet stands laugh- 
ing, and throws carelessly around sweeter perfumes than is 
distilled from the retort or sublimed from the crucible of 
the most accomplished chymist. Indeed, every living being 
is a system of natural theology, and, as such, is entitled to 
our notice and observation—nay more, to our careful study 
and attention. Its perusal gratifies our curiosity, refines our 
affections, elevates and ennobles our mental powers. 

There is, in the long chain of existences, beings animate 
and inanimate, such a close and intimate connection, that it 
is very difficult to determine in some cases which are influ- 
enced by vitality, and which are not. At first view, nothing 
appears more easy than to distinguish an animal froma 
plant, or a plant from a stone ; but these are extreme cases, 
and, in reality, it is a question of no tittle difficulty, and one 
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which has not yet been decided, to determine at what link. 
in the vast chain vitality commences. It is still more diffi- 
cult to draw that line, on one side of which are vegetables, 
and onthe other animals only. Who has given us a defini- 
tion of life? Noone. In what does it consist? None can 
tell, yet every one knows that living beings possess a je ne 
sais quot. by which they are capable, to a certain extent, of 
resisting the usual chymical and physical agencies. Dr. 
Ware has mentioned, in his valuable introduction, certain 
“ circumstances of distinction which are common to all living 
beings, whether vegetable or animal”; but, strictly speak- 
ing, the circumstances which he enumerates are common on- 
ly tothose beings which possess vitality in higher degrees. 
There are only two circumstances which we consider as 
common to all living bodies ; first, their origin—they are al- 
ways derived from parents, as mentioned by Dr. Ware ; and 
secondly, the possession of an organization capable uf bemg 
called into action for the performance of certain functions, 
adapted to the growth and preservation of the individual, or 
continuation of the species. ‘This latter circumstance is com- 
mon to all living beings, to the seed and the egg, and to man; 
to that which possesses the highest, and that which possesses 
the lowest degree of vitality. The former circumstance 
we believe, rather from analogy than direct evidence, and 
we are by no means inclined to call its truth in question, or 
to dispute the truth of the Linnean adage, “ omne vivum ex 
ovo.” The other circumstances, mentioned as being com- 
mon to living beings, are not absolute and unconditional, 
but are merely relative. Thus the power of resisting certain 
changes of temperature, is different in all living bodies. 
An egg or a seed will be destroyed at temperatures in which 
some other bodies will be uninjured ; and the power which 
living bodies have of resisting the action of some other 
agents, isto be considered in the same point of view. We 
consider these facts as capable of being brought under gen- 
eral laws. Every body, living or not, requires a specific 
temperature for the production of certain changes; any giv- 
en agent is capable of acting on certain bodies, but not on 
others. We do not see any difference in kind between the 
effect of heaton milk and on an egg; between the action of 
nitric acid on the human hand and on silver; combination 
and decomposition take place in both cases, nor is there 
evidence that the living hand resists the action of this agent 
more effectually than adead body. 

An insuperable difficulty seems to attend any attempt to 
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distinguish between vegetables and animals. “ This distinc- 
tiva is not to be found in any principle which admits of short, 

plain and specific definition.” (p. 12.) « In fact, it has not 
yet been found, if it exists at all, and we are very much dis- 
posed to question its existence. “ The general structure, 
general mode of existence-and purposes of existence in the 
two”—animals and veget: ables—give us information only 
in those cases where there is no doubt, and can be of no 
use Where there is any uncertainty ; because, in the latter 
class of cases, the structure, mode of existence, and pur- 
poses of existence, are known to us, only so far as to leave 
us In the greatest perplexity. 

Locomotion has been-considered as peculiar to animals; 
but it does not belong to the oyster and to many other ani- 
raals. It might rather be said not to belong to any vegeta- 
ble; for although “ some species of plants are not fixed by 
roots to one and the same spot, but float about in the wa- 
ters.” yet they cannot be said to form exceptions to the 
general law ; nor can they he said to possess locomotion in 
any greater degree than a ship, or drift wood, or floating 
ice. 

‘The mode of taking and digesting food has been consider- 
ed as a mark of distinction between animals and vegetables, 
but without sufficient rea soci fora multitude of animals, 
which have not the power of locomotion, receive only such 
food as is casually presented to them, and in a manner sim- 
ilar to that in which plants receive nourishment. Neither 
the one or the other are constantly and continually receiv- 
ing food. The evidence that animals uniformly perform 
the function of digestion in a stomach and intestinal canal, 
is by no means satisfactory ; indeed, it is not always the 
case ; some animals receive food into a cavity, absorb the 
nutritious portions, and disgorge the remainder through the 
same orifice by which it was received ; but this cavity is not 
more entitled to be called a stomach than the vessels of 
plants into which sap is received ; nor have we evidence 
that food suffers any greater ch: anges in one than in the 
other, or that fuids are secreted in either case to facilitate 
digestion,-as it is in all other cases where animals possess 
a stomach. Certain changes are wrought upon the food 
received into this cavity by which it is rendered —. for 
the nourishment of the individual ; the useless portion is 
evolved. So it is in plants ; changes are wrought, a 1s 
retained, and part expelled. 

Animals are said to exercise a.choice in taking feod. This 
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is very evident in some of the more perfect animals. It is a 
fact, however, as appears from the experiments of Saussure, 
that vegetables do not receive into their vessels every thing 
indiscriminately ; they do in some instances seem to prefer 
one substance to pnother ; they are not more liable to take 
poison when presented to them than animals. Is there any 
evidence that the lower orders of animals exercise a more 
decided preference for particular substances than vegeta- 
bles? If there is not, this circumstance cannot be made a 
ground of distinction between animals and vegetables. 

Animals have been thought to differ from vegetables in 
the nature of their food ; but they do not differ from veget- 
ables in this respect more, nay, not so much as they differ 
from each other. The food which nourishes and supports 
one animal, will not only not nourish, but will actually 
poison another. But where is the evidence that animals and 
vegetables do differ from each other in the nature of their 
food? The earth worm swallows earth, but it is for the 
nourishment which it contains ; plants push their roots 
through the soil, but it is for the nourishment it contains ; 
and who can tell us that the nourishment in both cases is 
not identically the same substance, serving to nourish both 
animals and vegetables? If it be not, it becomes those who 
say that there is an essential difference in food of animals 
and vegetables, to show that it is not. 

The power of feeling and voluntary motion appears to be 
possessed in as high a degree by some vegetables as by 
some animals, at least so far as we can ascertain any thing 
in relation to the feelings and volitions of these inferior ani- 
mals. Itis said that the sensilive plant and the hedysarum 
gyrans move only on the application of stimuli ; the same 
appears to be the fact with regard to some polypi. We 
have no reason. other than analogy, to believe that their 
motions arise only from spontaneous efforts, without the in- 


‘tervention-of external stimuli; and to account for the mo- 


tions in the sensitive plant at a distance from the part to 
which the stimulus ts applied, we appeal to that potent 
wizard, SympaTuy, within the circle of whose enchantments, 
physiologists and naturalists are wont to entrench them- 
selves to hide their ignorance. 

“ The chymical composition of vegetables also differs 
from that of animals ; the elements essential to vegetables 
are oxygene,carbon and hydrogene.” In addition to these, 
animal substances contain azote ; but the differences in the 
chymical agents will not serve to distinguish between veget- 
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ables and animals ; for although the latter are never with- 
out that body, yet the former not unfrequently contain it ; 
it is found in gluten, and consequently exists in wheat, rye. 
barley, and all other vegetables which contain gluten ; it is 
found Wao in indigo, and perhaps exists in gum In a very 
small quantity ; and we may say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that azote is as essential to the composition of these 
vegetables, as it is to muscle, nerve and blood. We not un- 
frequently hear it said, that gluten, which contains so much 
azote, and comports itself so much like certain animal sub- 
stances, is more animalized than many other vegetable pro- 
ductions) We may say with equal propriety, that the 
animal substance which contains least azote, is more vegeta- 
ble-ized than other animal bodies. : 

No mark of distinction between animals and vegetables 
can be founded on their chymical composition ; nor has any 
specific difference between vegetables and animals yet been 
pointed out. Every one observes, that there is a general 
difference in the nature, habits and constitution of plants 
and animals ; butit is notin these palpable every day differ- 
ences, noticed in individuals which are far removed from 
the confines of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that we 
are to look for specific differences in the nature of animals 
and vegetables, if such difference exists; but it is among 
the borderers, and those who most nearly resemble each oth- 
er in their manners and habits. Exclusive of the mental 
powers, among which, perhaps, we are to include instinct, 
an animal may be considered as a more perfect plant, or a 
plant asa less perfect animal. It would be, perhaps, quite 
as difficult to point out the distinction between reason and 
instinct, as between vegetables and animals. Certain in- 
stincts are susceptible of being improved by observation 
and experience ; and how do such instincts differ from rea- 
son ? But who isso hardy as to say, that other animals differ 
from man in this respect only in degree. None will say, 
that other animals are accountable beings ; and that man 
has, in addition to his reason, a moral sense, is an opinion not 
altogether improbable. 

It is in-vain to attempt the acquisition of a knowledge of 
natural substances without order, method and arrangement. 
In the Introduction, we are presented with a very brief view 
of the classification of Cuvier ; one which is alike remarkable 
for its perspicuity and the ease with which it is acquired 
and applied. There are two grand divisons of animals, viz. 
those with a spinal column, and those without: the former 
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are called vertebral, the latter invertebral animals ; the one 
has an internal skeleton and red blood ; the other has ne 
skeleton and white blood. Man, quadrupeds, birds and 
fishes belong to the first class ; insects, shell fish, &c. &c. 
belong to the second. Some of the vertebral animals have 
warm red blood, as all those animals which nourish their 
young by their own milk, called mammalia, and birds ; 
others again have cold red b! ood, as reptiles, fishes, &c. &c. 
But we refer our readers to the book itself. tor information 
on this interesting topic. 

The Linnean classification of insects has been retained by 
Dr. Ware, in preference to the more modern systems of 
entomology ; and we think with great propriety. ‘The whole 
object of classification is to facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge. Nature herself knows no division into classes, 
orders and genera; hence the most simple and least com- 
plicated systems are the best. 

Many parts of the work before us have been re-written AY 
the editor, and adapted to the present state of natural his- 
tory ; and some charters have been omitted, which are con- 
tained in former editions. We regret that any_ portion 
should have been omitted. ‘The work is well calculated to 
excite a taste for natural history, and affords much informa- 
tion which cannot fail to be interesting to every one. It 
should be read by every person, who has any pretensions to 
general literature and science, and introduced into our 
higher academies and schools. We heartily thank Dr. 
Ware forthe attention he has bestowed upon it, and cordial- 
ly hope that he will reap a richer harvest from his labors, 
than the mere publication of this work can afford. Q. 


Historicat Reaper.—-The first edition of this useful 
school-hook having been disposed of, Mr. Hirt, of this town, 
has put to press a second edition, which, we understand, is to 
be ornamented with several engravings on wood. 

This work contains a selection of interesting porfions of 





history, from the annals of all ages, and all nations ; from the 


creation ot the world down to the present time. I nterspers- 
ed among these extracts, are concise and choice selections 
of poetry calculated to inspire generous sentiments, and to 
improve the taste. At the end of each chapter are append- 
ed a few questions, designed to exercise the memory of the 
reader,and for the convenience of the instructor. 

Weare pleased to see a favorable notice of this work in 
a paper of such deserved literary repute, as the New-York 
Statesman. 











_APYENDER, 


Spirit of the Mewspapers. 


—->F OBO t— 


ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA. 


* When it was formerly the fashion to husband a lie, and te trump it 
_ Up 1n some extraordinary emergency, it generally did execution ; but at 
present, every man is on his guard.” 


This remark of Addison applies, with peculiar force, to the foul slander, 
and Billings-gate abuse, which has been poured upon the character of 
Americans, by British Tourists'and Reviewers. Their object has been 
to check the emigration of their citizens to this country, by represent- 
ing it, in tae most distorted picture, which their devising malice could 
invent. Their travellers, who were, in general, either prison-scapes 
or emissaries of societies, established for the purpose of preventing em- 
igwation, visited us, only to carry back caricatures, which were te be 
retraced and coloured by Journalists and Reviewers. 

It is a matter of surprize that these libellers should have so mistaken 
their own interest, as to place us so low in the scale of civilized beings. 
Had they stopped, when they reduced our character to an equality with 
that of those colonists, which their prison houses supply to Botany Bay, 
they might have centinued to dupe the ignorance of some of their en- 
lightened counirymen, who expressed great surprize, on being informed, 
that Americans-were not copper colored, and that they really could talk 
the English language. 

They might have allowed us some regard for decency in our deport- 
ment, some traits of honesty in our dealings, in short, some sbare of the 
comforts and virtues of civilization, and yet have created, among the 
more highly favoured subjects of His Roya) Majesty, whose morality and 
religion so justly qualify him to be “ Defender of the Faith,” a disgust 
for the coarse manners, illiterate minds, and lax morality of us, plain 
republicans. 

But their injudicious zeal has defeated itself. The well informed, of 
the British nation, see the false coloring, which has been given to their 
pictures of America, and understand their designs. They know that 
we have protested against the injustice of their Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviewers, and they have shown a willingness to contradict these 
slanders. 

The Reviewers themselves have offered a sop of approbation on the 
writings of Irving, and Everett, to coax us into good humour, that we 
might not be too sensible to such outrageous treatment, as that which 
we have just-received from our old enemy, the Quarterly Reviewer, in 
a notice of a Mr. Faux, who travelled through this country, and who, 
in the language of the reviewer, “ is an honest man, who tells the truth, 
aod who produces his authority, for every word and fact, which he ut- 
ters. 

We annex the following memoranda of his tour, io which he eutstrips 
Munchausen, and fairly praves his kindred with “the Father of lies.” 

“The American, considered as an animal, is filthy, bordering on 
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beastly. Males dress and undress before the females. A propensi- 
ty to cheat and deceive pervades all classes, from the lowest mechanic 
up to nearly the first office of goverament. Knavery damns the north, 
and slavery the south, &c. Washington, like ancient Rome, was peo- 
pled with thieves and assassins; and Dr. Thornton, of the Post Office, 
assured him, that during his residence in it he bad found more villains 
than he had seen in any other part of the world. Coli. Taylor has 2 
black uncle, a slave, for his body guard, and most owners are related to 
their black cattle. A gentleman at Washington, ‘vo kind-hearted to 
whip his negroes himself, leaves it to his wife, fashionable, beautiful fe- 
male, holding and going to levees, yet able to cowhide her negroes. A 
cowhide is no uncommon appendage of ladies here. 

At Boston the women are all old and ugly. 

The passengers met with in the packets and stages are al! “ comical 
creatures of uncleanly manners and habits,and grossly indelicate in 


er 
he point of honour is maintained in high perfection. A scoundrel 
who has cheated his creditors, if reproached with it, cails out his man 
and kills him if he can. 

Boys fear nothing, care for nothing, and never blush. 

At midnight, the lightning-bugs and bull-frogs become luminous and 


melodious. 

The preaching and practice of all religious sects are contemptible ; 
either. cold, or fanatical, or time serving. | 

No men in the world are more aristocratical than the heads of de- 
er aeicis at oe spurn and cannot even speak to common men, un- 
ess it be to purchase popularity cheaply. 

In the thinly settled parts cf Kentucky éen dollars will procure the 
life and blood of any man. A party of whites in Kentuckey lately 


roasted to death, before a large log fire, one of their friends, because he 


refused to driok. 
It is necessary to cross the Ohio to get “sweet home-baked bread.” 


Soap is no where te be seen or found in any of the taverns east or west. 
Hence dirty hands, heads, and faces, every where. 
A corpse is no sooner laid in the earth than it appears to be forgotten. 


There is no tear of sorrow for the friend, the parent, the relative.” 
[Salem Observer. ] 





Burning Springs. The article recently published from a Tennessee 
paper, relative to the salt wells on the Calf Killer riyer, in that State, 
having been on fire, has excited considerable surprise, and, with some, 
strong doubts as to the truth of this singular phenomenon. We see no 
reason for entertaining these doubts. In many parts of the world are to 
be found burning springs, the existence ef which have been mentioned 
by writers worthy of the highest credit. In Dauphine, near Grenoble, 
in France, there is oné; arother near Hermanstadt, in Trannsylvania; 
a third at Chermay, a village of Switzerland ; a fourth in the Canton of 
Friburg ; and a fifth not far from the city of Cracow, in Poland. The 
famous spring of the same kind at Wigan, in Lancashire, England, is 
well known ; on the approach of a lighted Candle it would take fire, 
and burn like spirits of wine a whole day. But the most remarkable 
spring of this description is that which was discovered in the year 1711 
at Brosely, in Shropshire, Bogland, of which the following account was 
published in February, 1746, by the Rev. Mr. Mason, Wood Warden 
Professor at Cambridge :—“ The well for four or five feet de€p is six or 
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seve feet wide; within that is another less hole of like depth dug in the 
clay, in the bottom whereof is placed a cylindric earthen vessel, of about 
four or five inches diameter in the mouth, having the bottom taken off, 
and the sides well fixed in the clay rammed close about it. Within the 
pot is brown water, thick as puddle, continually forced up with a violent 
motion beyond that of boiling water, and a rumbling hollow noise, ris- 
ing or falling by fits five or six inches; but there was no appearance of 
any vapor rising, which perhaps might have been visible. Upon putting 
a candle down at the end of a stick, at about a quarter of a yard dis- 
tanee, it teok fire, darting and flashing after a very violent manner for 
about half a yard high, much in the manner of spirits in a lamp, but with 
great agitation; upon which it was said, that a tea-kettle had been 
made to boil in about nine minutes’ time, and that it bad been left 
burning for forty-zight hours without any sensible diminution. It was 
extinguished by putting a wet mop upon it ; which must be kept there 
fora little time, otherwise it would not go out. Upon the removal of 
the mop, there arises a sulphurots smoke lasting about a minute, and 
yet the water is cold to the touch.” By the sinking of a coal pit, this 
well totally disappearedin the year 1755; but there are many persons 
now living who distinctly recollect its existence, and were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances detailed by Mr. Wood. The cause 
of the inflammable property of such waters is easily accounted for, on 
the principle that they are sometimes mixed with petroleum, which is 
one of the most inflammable substances in nature, and has the property 
of burning on the surface of water—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


s 
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GOVERNOR COLES OF ILLINOIS. 

[The last number of the Christian Observer contains an interesting let- 
ter, addressed by a member of the Society of Friends, at Philadel- 
phia, to a gentleman, in England, on the subject of Slavéry in the 
United States. The following notice of Governor Coles, of Illinois, 
is extracted from it.] 


Epwarp Co rss is by birth a Virginian, of good family, and was sey- 
eral years private secretary to General Washington ; and after acquir- 
ing a considerable estate in Jands and Negroes, he retired from business 
toenjoy the pleasures and endearments of domestic life. But there 
was in his mind a principle which, even though surrounded with all the 
comfort, which outward circumstances could bestow, disturbed his re- 
pose, clouded the sunshine of his prosperity, and troubled the calm se- 
renity of his life. This divine principle was pleading with him on be- 
half of his degraded and oppressed Negroes; and though he clearly 
perceived the injustice and cruelty of slavery, yet the conflict between 
a sense of religious duty and feelings of self-interest caused the disqui- 
etude to which I have alluded. 

But his love of virtue and piety predominated ; and as the laws of Vir- 
ginia did not admit of emancipation, unless the Negroes were removed 
trom the State, he determined to emigrate ; and when settlements be- 
gan to be made in the ther Territory, now State, of Illinois, he purchased 
jands, emancipated his Slaves, and removed them thither free men. He 
settled them on his lands, and took up his residence near them, where 
he might be conveniently situated to adyise and protect them. His 
talents, his extensive knowledge, and his sound principles and consistent 
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conduct, soon brought him into public notic. “He was rapidly raised 
through various posts of trust and honour, until he was appointed chief 
magistrate of the State. The most liberal and enlightened views con- 
tinue to mark his character and conduct; and he new stands forth, in 
opposition to both Houses of Assembly, in defiance of much personal 
sapes and the probable loss of office, the firm undaunted advocate of 
iberty. 


- 


A MIRACLE. 


For the last eighteen months the European world has been amused by 
accounts of certain miraculous cures said to have been performed on the 
continent of Europe, by the prayers of the Prince Hohenlohe, of Ger- 
many : and these accounts have excited much speculation and wonder, 
as well in newspapers and reviews as in conversation. | By the following 
extract of a letter from the corresponding editor of the New York 
Statesman, it appears that the supernatural power of this Prince has 
found its way into ourcountry. The story is certainly well related.—- 
What increases the wonder, is, that Prince Hohenlohe, who performed 
this miracle on the 10th, przp several months since ! 


Washington, March 10, 1824. 

** At dinner to-day the conversation turned on a miraculous event 
which is said to have transpired in the metropolis this morning. Two 
intelligent gentlemen had been to pay a visit in the Nunnery at George- 
town. While they were conyersing with the sisterhood, the Father 
Confessor came in and announced the occurrence of a miracle, which 
filled the convent with joy, and was deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the perfermarce of Te Deum, It was no less than the 
restoration of a person to health frém the very gates of death. 

The circumstances as related by our guests were so interesting, that 
immediately after dinner, three of my friends and myself took a car- 
riage and set out for the Nunnery. We arrived soon after sunset, and 
just as vespers had closed. Acting as pioneer, on account of my 
having been at the convent several times before, I knocked at the door 
and the Father onfessor made his appearance, to whom my eryand was 
disclosed. Recognizing me, and apparently willing to satisfy our inqui- 
ries, he politely invited us to walk into his sitting room, when after an 
introduction to my friends he related the following marvellous story. 

Some six years ago, a lady of this city, a sister of the present Mayor, 
and now residing in his family, was afflicted with a paralytic shock, which 
affected one side and arm, and also nearly deprived her of the power of 
utterance. She has ever since been in a lingering, miserable condition, 
daily growing more feeble and despairing of a recovery. ‘The prescrip- 
tions and constant attendance of a respectable physician of this city af- 
forded her no relief, and at length finding all his skill baffled by the ob- 
stinacy of the disease, he gave up his unfortunate patient for lost. 

Some two years since, the Father Confessor received letters from 
Brittany, in France, his native country, stating that one of two sisters 
whom he left behind, bad been cured of a similar complaint of which 
she had for many years been sick, by the prayers of the Prince Hohen- 
Johe of Germany, whose fame has reached these shores, and whose mi- 
raculous cures in England, Ireland, and on the continent of Kurope, - 
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have been extensively circulated in American gazettes. He commen- 
ced his career in 1821, by healing the Princess Matilda of Wirtem- 
burgh, who had been a cripple from infancy. Since that period, thou- 
sands have received the benefit, and experienced the efficacy ef his 
rayers. : 

. The Father Confessor, in consequence of the restoration of a beloved 
sister to health, was induced to write to the Prince in behalf of his af- 
flicted friend at Washington, imploring his intercession for the benefkt 
of a wretched and disconsolate lady. The Prince received his ietter ; , 
but in consequence of a thousand similar applications from every part 
of the globe, which he was unable to answer, he wrote to an Eccle- 
siatic of high rank in the Catholic Church, residing at Baltimore, that 
he should set apart the 10th of every month for the exclusive benefit 
of foreigners,who sought the intercession of his prayers. The letter 
arrived a short time since, and its contents were commun cated to the 
Father Confessor. Thisday being the 10th of the first month since 
its arrival, was anticipated with trembling hope and solicitude. The 
very heur of the day, when the miracle was to be performed, was calcu- 
lated with minute accuracy, by allowing for the difference of longitude, 
thus knowing precisely at what time the Prince would offer up ‘his 
prayers. 

In the mean time, the lady had become reduced apparently to the 
verge of the grave. Her nurse believed last night and early this morn- 
ing, that she was dying. The consecrated host was administered to pre- 
pare her soul for its departure. She was unabie to swallow, and her / 
friends were gathering about the bed, expecting that her spirit would 
momently take its flight to a better world. But what was their joy and 
surprise, when at 10 o’clock this morning, all of a sudden, she rose 
from her bed of death; her tongue was loosed; she addressed her 
friends : she wept for joy: she burst into raptures: she fell upon her 
knees, and returned thanks to God. She even insisted on going out and 
offering up her devotionein public; but her friends dissuaded her from 
this act of imprudence. Praise and thanksgiving rang through the 
house, which but lately resounded with lamentations and woe. The Fa- 
ther Confessor assured us that at 2 o’clock this afternoon he saw her in 
good health. On her cheek were still visible the livid marks of the fin- 
gers of death, as if she had been in the incipient stages of mortification. 

Never can I forget this impressive story, nor the imposing circum- 
stances under which it was told. We were seated in a group around the 
Father Confessor, near the window. At the commencement of the mi- 
raculous tale, enough of twilight and the beams of the moon came 
through a solitary casement, to render the form and features of the ven-. 
erable man half visible. He wore glasses and a biack cap upon his 
head. At the most solemn part of his story, a breath of wind, or the 
unobserved hand of a servant, closed the shutter, and we were left in 
total darkness; while the reverend Father pursued and finished his nar- 
ration. It wasa scene I would not have lost for all the pleasures of 
the winter. 

The Father Confessor offered some philosophical comments on this 
miraculous event. He appears to be a man of learning and unaffected 
piety. To prove that these cures are not attributable to the influence of 
the imagination, he remarked that in the case of his sister, relief was 
not afforded on the first application and at the first intercession of 
rrince Hohenlohe, when the influence of the imaginatien was strong- 
est, and faith and hope were raised to the highest. pitch. He cited an- 
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other instance, in which a child was cured, who. could not be operated 
upon by the influence ef the imagination. . : 

‘The lady on whom this modern miracle is averred to have been per- 
formed resides near my lodgings. Some further intelligence will prob- 
ably be obtained hereafter, respecting this marvellous event. Our 
readers are left to make their own comments. That the circumstances 
are accurately narrated, as they were related to us, I have the testimo- 
e two members of Cengress, and another intelligent and credible 
witness.” 





From the Nowth American Review. 


LONDON. 

No city in Christendom announces itself from se far ; or sends to such 
a distance the decided intimations of its extent ard power. Twenty 
miles before its pinnacles and spires are visible, the black cloud of smoke 
and vapour that hangs over it, as a perpetual canopy, is seen to swell up 
in the horizon like the dark forms at sea, which sometimes announce 
the approach to a vast continent. Almost as far off an increase in the 
-mount of passing is perceptible. Stage coaches, of all sizes and forms, 
crowded with passengers on their teps, that make them seem instinct 
with life, hurry by in succession,and the post chaises and eqwipages mul- 
tiply to such numbers, that one not accustomed to calculate the wide in- 
fluence of so great a city, can hardly persuade himself, that he is not 
already approaching its very suburbs. Some miles, however, before he 
is even so near as this, the numbers of every thing moving begin to look 
like crowds, and soon afterwards the crowds fall into an almost incessant 
and uninterrupted stream. In the meantime, the roads and streets are 
growing wide, and the shops more frequent, rich, and showy. The vil- 
lages disappear, or rather become considerable towns; and the towns 
are gradually changed into a continued succession of suburbs, through 
the midst of which, the astonished stranger hastens forward, until, driv- 
en perpetually forward by the unbroken torrent, he finds himself borne 
at last into the endjess multitudes of that metropolis itself. 


It has been ascertained by the Postmaster General, that there are 
five hundred and ninety-eight newspapers published in the United 
States, viz:— 





In Maine, 12 {In Georgia, 14 
New- Hampshire, 11 Ohio, 48 
Massachusetts, 35 Indiana, 12 
Rhede Island, 9 Illinois, 5 
Connecticut, 23 Missouriy 6 
Vermont, 8 | Kentucky, 18 
New- York, 137 | Tennessee, 15 
New-Jersey, "5 NOG Mississippi, 7 
Pennsylvania, 110 Alabama, 10 
Delaware, 4 Louisiana, 8 
Maryland, 22 Michigan, 1 
Virginia, 35 District of Columbia, 8 
North Carolina, 10 — 
South Carolina, 12 Total, §98 





This number is ascertained, with the town or village in which eack 
paper is published. There are probably a few scattering papers not yet 
reported to the department. | 
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Public Debt of the United States. 
Statement of the Public Debt of the United States, on the first day of 
January in each of the years, from 1791 to 1823, inclusive. | 





In 1791, $75,468,476 52|In 1808, $65,196,317 97 
1792, : 717,227,924 66} 1809, 57,023,192 09 
1793, 80,352,634 04} 1810, 58,183,217 52 
1794, 78,427,404 77| 1811, 48,005,585 76 
1795, 80,747;587 39] 1812, 45,209,737 90 
1796, $3,762,162 07] 1813, 56,962,827 57 
1797, $2,064,479 33] 1814, 81,487,846 24 
1798, 79,228,529 12| 1815, $9,833,660 15 
1799, 78,408,669 77} 1816, 127,334,933 44 
1800, 82,976,294 35} 1817, 123,491,965 16 
1801, $3,038,059 $0} 1818, 103,466,633 83 
1802, $0,712,632 25; 1819, 95,529,648 28 
1803, 77,054,686 30} 1820, 91,016,566 15 
1864, 86,427,120 88] 1821, $9,987,427 66 
1805, 82,812,150 50) 1822, 98,546,676 98 
1806, 715,823,270 66) 1823, 90,875,877 22 
1807, 69,218;398 64 [Nat. Intel. 


—_— 


INDIAN DECLARATION OF WAR. 


To begin a war is called, by the Indians, to ft up the hatchet. They 
always pretend (like their more civilized neighbors) to have the most 
just and unanswerable reasons for it; among which, they chiefly urge 
the necessity of revenging injuries done to the nation ; but the honor of 
being distinguished as great warriors, is no small motive. Their captains 
are capable of impressing it on the minds of their people, with all the 
force of warlike eloquence :—“‘ The bones of your murdered country- 
men,” say they, “‘ lie uncovered ; they demand revenge at our hands, 
and it is our duty to obey them : their spirits loudly call upon us, and we 
must satisfy them.—Still greater spirits, watching over our honor, in- 
spire us with a resolution to go in pursuit of the murderers of our breth- 
ren. Let us go and devour them! Do not sit inactive! Follow the im- 
pulse of your hereditary valour! Anoint your hair! Paint your faces! 
Fill your quivers ! Make the woods echo with your voices ! Comfort the 
spirits of the deceased, and revenge their blood!” &c. Inflamed by 
such addresses, they seize their arms, sound the war-whoop, and pant 
with impatience to imbrue their hands in the blood of their enemies, 
and then act together against their common enemy, as if one soul in- 
spired them. : 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF DEATHS, 


WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES.» 


In Brownfield, Me., on Sunday, Feb. 1, Rev. JAcon Ricx, 84, Pastor ef the 
Congregational Church in that place. He had enjoyed uncommon health and 
energy for his period of life ; and on the morning of that day, remarked, that he 
felt as well as ever he did. In the midst of his morning sermon, he stopped, com- 

lained of a head-ache, and sat down. When some of the assembly went to him, 
e stated that he felt distress through his whole body. He did not speak after- 
wards, and died at three in the afternoon. Mr. Rice was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1765, and was ordained the first minister in Henniker, in this State, on 
the 7th of June, 1769. He was dismissed from the ministry 21st of Feb. 1782, and 
was installed at Brownfield in 1806. 
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In Brunswick, Me., Feb. 16, Mrs. MARIA WREELOCK, 66, widow of the latd 
President Wheelock... She was the daughter of Mr. Suhm, the Danish Governor 
of St. Thomas. Her mother wag of the fet ly of Malleville, one of the persecuted 
— families which fled from France, oa the reygoation of the edict of 
antz. ite 

In Portsmouth, N. H. Epwarp J. Lone 53, late Secretary of the Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, and General of the Ist Brigade of N. H. Militia. 

Is Northwood, N. H. Feb. 17, Joan FuRBER, Esq. about 50, late Postmaster, 
and formerly Representative of that town.--DAvip CLARKE, Esq. 40, formerly Re- 
presentative in-the State Legislature ; a worthy, useful, and benevolent citizen. 

In Exeter, N. H. Mrs. CLARA SULLIVAN, 45, consort of the Hon. George 
Sullivan. , ‘ 

In Boston, Mass. Feb. 5, Mrs. ELIZABETH W. WARE, 31, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Ware, jr. and daughter of Benjamin Waterhouse, M. D. To strong natural 
sense, and more than ordinary powers of mind, she united great cngtegs Minanene, 
decision and dignity of character. In all the relations of life her example was in- 
valuable ; and those who have suffered from this bereavement, can have no con- 
solation but in the recollection of her virtues.—Mrs. SUSANNA, consort of Mr. 
Wm. Rowson, 62. Mrs. Rowson wasdistinguished for her talents, virtues and 
intelligence, and was the writer uf several popular novels, approved school-books, 
and articles in'prose and poetry in aid of charitable institutions. The instruction 
ef the youthful mind constituted a portion of her happiness, and she was, while 
health would permit, an eminent preceptress. | 

In Cambridge, Mass. March 7,GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Esq. 60, Warden of the 
Massachusetts State Prison. . 

In Charleston, S. C. GEORGE FLAGG, Esq. 83, a native of Portsmouth, N. H. 
but resident in Charleston »ince 1776 ; be was a patriot of the revolution, and one 
of those 58 distinguished citizens of the Republic who were torn from their families 
borne into captivity, and confined in St. Augustine in 1780. 

At his residence near Wheeling, Va. Feb. 15, LaoRENCE AuGUSTINE, WASR- 
INGToW, Esq. 50. He was nephew and one of the heirs of Gen. George hing- 
ton, who educated hiin, and ia whose family he resided for a number of years. 

At his seat in Chesterfield, Va. WILLAM HENNING, 90, presiding’ judge in the 
court of appeals in that State. | 

In ee City, Feb. 27, Col. CONSTANT FREEMAN, 67, late Colonel in 
the army of the Gnited States, and Auditor of the Treasury for the Navy Depart- 
ment; the Hon. WILLIAM LEE BALL, 45, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Virginia; RicHARD O'BRIEN, Esq. 72, late Consul General of the Unit- 
ed States to the Barbary Pewers. 

In St. Louis, Feb. 1, Hon. Joun Rice Jones, 65, judge of the supreme court of 
‘that State. He was born in Wales, and emigrated to the United States during the 
revolutionary war. 

In Sardinia, VicroR EMANUEL DE SAVOY, king of Sardinia, born in July, 
1759, and married in 1789, to the Austrian Archduchess, Maria Therese. ; 

In Corfu, His Excellency Sir Taomas MAITLAND, Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands. He is succeeded by Sir Frederick Adam. 

LonGEVITY.—In England, Mrs. Helen Miller, 101.—At the Bay of Baluxi, Mis- 
sissippi, Cady La Fontaine, said to be 137. In Westmoreland co. Penn. Mr. 
James Martin, 100 yrs. 8 mo.—In Salem, Penn. Jan. 21, (apt. Jeremiah Lochry, 
93, one of the few who escaped the disastrous scene of Braddock’s defeat. 

In Massachusetis.—At Salem, Widow Elizabeth Bowditch, 91 ; at Nantucket, 
Mrs. Anna Ames, 90; in Randolph, Mrs. Delight Hunt, 92 ; in Boston, William 
Clough, 90; in Manchester, Mrs. Elizabeth Crafts, 90; in Hanson, Capt. James 
Hatch, 92; in Plainfield, Mra Samuel Whitman, 93; in Milbury, Mrs. Lydia 
Greenwood, 90. 

In New-Hampshire.—At Wakefield, Mr. Thomas Perkins, 91, a great grandson 
of William Perkins, who was born in the west of England, and settled in New- 
Market, and who died in 1732,aged 116. Avson of the last died in 1787, aged 87. 
At Sandown, Mrs. Rebecca Shaw, 96; in Meredith, Feb. 21, Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
man, 97, widow of Nehemiah Gilman, who fell a sacrifice to savage fury at the 
sacking of Fort William Henry in 1757; in Wolfeborough, Feb. 12, Mr. Benjamin 
Blake, 93. He was born in Greenland, Feb. 14, 1731; removed to £psom; from 
thence to Wolfeborough, Noy. 9, 1766, being the first white man who entered the 
town. He was engaged in the French and revolutionary wars. In Sanbernton, 
Feb. 23, Widow Rebecca Shaw, 96. In Pelham, Mxs. Hannah Richardson, 90. 
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GRAPHY AND ATLAS, and 2 comparison of the work with other : 
tions of like character, Iam Rey hapa igre yc most vakdie ‘opted 


* ewe qiage? Sta ae Geography published in our sountry. I hepe it may be universally wa aad 
el gr the Bid Monn kk a my PE VABES 4 ae 
ny ofo és stares Wiss me Geographical works, | Rye kee: 
| are or. me 

much supetion, to any odher wark of the hind with which T am eeguain whole 9 
JOSEPH ERSON. | ; Mey 
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uae 
From Capt. Partridge, Norwich, 
Dean SmI tare sxxnine wih dae sunnonyor ” ELEMENTS OF GF 
OGRAPHY AND ATLAS,” and have great pleasure in 
soe nero moeplas yo a the execution of <2 a ea 
éeive i ran clemen course, | 
ve consequenily. af it ing Scientific and vse at this nea po 


| — ie Y, PARTRIDGE. 


1 hepivké kackatie ee CREE ELEMENTS ae 
on as my 
@F GEOGRAP Bet titctss eiemtt kad tees than any 
similar work of its T have met with. fai EBEN ADAMS. | 


.t Providenee, Nov. “rr vote 
| It is difficult to see how the selection of matter could have been more 
The Maps are likewise excellent. The work is, I think; extreme! er che 
to elementary instruction. JASP R SDAMS, 
; Prof. Math. Brown B ADAM, 


; From the Rev. A. Alexander, D. D, 

Princeton, June 17, 1823. 
Ma.. WoncEsTER—Sir—I have examined your ELEMENTS OF GEOGRA- 
PHY, Aijgient and Modern, and am of opinion that the work is well execeuted 
and exce analy. tei bg of schools and academies. 


A. ALEXANDER. 
- UsT PUBLISHED, 


OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS; 
COMPRISING 
A Description of the Grand Features of Nature ; the Principal 
Mountains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other Interesting Objects and 
Natural Cariosities : also of the Chief Cities and Remarkable 
Edifices and @.ams ; together with a View of the Manners and 
Czscoms of Different Nations : Illustrated by One Hundred En- 


gravings. | 
‘EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
The object in preparing these Sketches has been to sapply a want which ares 
from the ‘agate mode of teaching geography. The“ Elements of Geography, Ax 
cr priest 2,3 of the sever. 
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